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“Coming Events Cast their Shadows Before.” 


It is easier to prevent than to cure disease! To accomplish the former will cost you a little 
faith and a little cash! To accomplish the latter may involve much pain and much cash! 


TAKE A HINT ! | If you awake in the morning with a pain across the eyes, a 
sense of dulness.in the head, a furred and discoloured tongue, 
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its blessings to other sufferers. In combination with a little Line Fruit Syrup it formg the 
most perfect thirst-quencher known to science, and is simply invaluable in all feverish attacks. 
Subjoined are a few out of thousands of testimonials :— 

**Madame Marie Roze was advised by Dr. Barnes, of London, to take your Saline with her, and we 
took several dozen bottles, aud I really believe it saved our lives!”—H. Maprveson, Col. Dr. W. Srevens 
says :—** Since its introduction the fatal West India fevers are deprived of half their terror.” Dr. ALEX, 
MILNE :—“ Its utility as a remedy in fevers and as a cooling drink in diseases of children, such as Scarlet 
Fever, Measles, &c., has ben testified to by the lvading memb«rs of the profession. I prescribe it 
frequently,” &c. Captain Srewart SrepHens, Gold Coast Houssa Force :—“ I have used your Saline with 
undoubtedly good effect in India, Natal, and Zululand, where I have found its constant use as nearly as 
possible the only preventive against the malarious fever, which probably is the worst in the world.” 


DON’T ACCEPT A SUBSTITUTE, BUT GET 
LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 


FROM YOUR CHEMIST; 
Or, H. LAMPLOUGH, Ltd. 118, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.c. 
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Che Game and the Candle. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON, 


AUTHOR oF ‘ Nancy,’ ‘Goop-ByE, SWEETHEART!’ ‘ScyLua 
OR CHARYBDIS?’ ETC. 


Cuapter I. 


* bo ruling passion is strong in death, and therefore it is no 

wonder that Henry Etheredge, who through a life of fifty- 
six years has always postponed other people’s pleasure and con- 
venience to his own, should on his last day but one go on holding 


his wife’s hand long after the posture it entailed upon her had 
become one of irksome fatigue. He had fallen into the night- 
mare counterfeit of slumber which morphia gives, and during the 
three-quarters of an hour of insensibility to mortal pain wrested 
from the drug, his fingers had kept their grasp upon hers. She 
had been leaning over him when he first clasped them, and in 
that strained position she has to remain. 

To withdraw them would be to wake him; and yet after awhile 
the stooped attitude grows almost unbearable. She tries to 
relieve the strain a little by pressing her free hand strongly 
against her own back, but even with this slight relief endurance 
is nearing its limits, when he opens his eyes. They light on her 
face, but do not rest there, wandering instead round the large 
room. = 

“Do you want Nurse Baker?” 

“No.” 

“ Your sister ?” 

“No.” 

Afraid to tease him with further questions, she steps back for 
a moment behind the shade of the curtain, and, putting a hand 
on each hip, gives her tired back a long, straightening stretch. 
Her husband’s voice interrupts it. 

“Jane!” 
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“Yes ?” 

“T wish to speak to you. I have something to say to you.” 

His mind has during the last few days been hovering so 
doubtfully on the borderland of consciousness that her demurrer 
is a natural one. 

“Do you think that you are up to it ?” 

“T am never likely to be more up.” 

* You will not put it off till to-morrow?” 

“‘T have no reason to suppose that I shall have a to-morrow.” 

He is not one to be soothed by reassuring falsities, so she does 
not contradict him, but only stands quietly waiting, while he 
gathers his faint strength for the coming effort. It is not with 
ease that that preparation is made; and she, too, has time to get 
ready—if she only knew for what! 

His eyes, that through their dimness yet show how keen they 
were before death’s forecast shadow blurred them, dwell with a 
sort of relentlessness on her. 

“ Your chain is very near its cutting.” 

“ Have I ever conveyed to you that I thought it a chain?” 

He puts by the implied reproach. 

“ How long has your servitude lasted ?” 

She forgets to except against the word. 

“ Right years.” 

On that he has to halt awhile, and the next seems a new topic. 

“Do you remember the summer of ’9—?” 

It would not be true to say that she starts, but just one breath 
comes crookedly. 

“Ten.” 

“Five years ago.” 

ob 

“Tt was an exceptionally hot season.” 

“T think it was.” 

“ Especially the month of July.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“ And—in consequence ”—a slight but pregnant accent on the 
two last words—“ you went out into the garden after dinner 
more often than you usually do.” 

“Did 1?” 

“You had done so on the night of the 18th?” 

It seems unreasonable to expect anyone’s memory to bear the 
burden of so trivial and distant a detail, and she is silent. He 
repeats the question with the same sort of sick insistency by 
which his eyes are holding her. 

“Would you mind answering me? Do you remember?” 
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There is a frightened catch in her voice, but she no longer 
hesitates. 

“Yes, I remember.” 

“ At about ten o’clock you were standing in the circular garden 
beside the fountain, between that and the yew hedge, you—and a 
companion.” 

Since he first brought the mention of that hot summer with 
such apparent irrelevancy into his dying words, she has known 
that some unsuspected terror is drawing near. Yet the instinct 
has put no weapon of defence into her cold clenched hands. 

“And you? Whore were you?” 

“‘T was behind the yew hedge.” 

“Behind the yew hedge ?” 

“Yes. You would call it eaves-dropping.” 

It is the scornful word that had flashed into her heart, but 
which, since he is dying, she herself could never have employed. 
To be dying is a weapon of mortal power. The departing should 
in mercy use it gently. She stands stock-still, and he makes an 
exhausted pause. Beyond the labour of his breathing there is 
absolutely no sound in the dim, luxurious room, whose dropped 
blinds and lowered awnings imperfectly exclude what must be the 
exceeding glory of the August day outside. 

“T became aware that you and your companion were parting 
as lovers.” 

She does not start now—braced for the worst. 

“But we were parting!” 

Her tone is scarcely one of apology; certainly not one of 
conscious guilt. 

“So I gathered.” 

“ And from that day—five years and a month ago—to this, we 
have neither met nor written.” 

There is no eagerness of asseveration in her words, no fevered 
hurry to convince; only the statement of an undoubted and 
undoubtable fact. 

“T am aware of it.” 

Again the advancing tide of death makes him pause for breath ; 
and even when speech comes it is not from him. She takes his 
hand, as if in assertion of her right to hold it, and despite her 
full rush of life, speaking with even more difficulty than he, says: 

.“T want to tell you—I should not be likely to deceive you now 
—that—that—you heard all there was to hear; that—that 
there was not—there never had been—anything more!” 

“Do not you think that what I heard was enough ?” 

At that she drops her head, and lets fall his fingers. How still 
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it is! Even the peacocks, usually suffered to screech at will upon 
the yew hedges in the garden outside, have been removed to a 
more distant part of the pleasure-grounds. 

“Tam not blaming you”—the faint voice comes at last with 
cold leniency. “I believe that in act you are an innocent 
woman; that being such as you are, you did your best; and 
as to your love—no one could rob me of that, since I had never 
possessed it.” 

He has made her life bitter to her for eight years, and she is 
in the very act of learning that he knows—has known for five of 
those years—of her devotion to another; and yet, simply because 
he is dying, out of sheer pity of it, she is seized by an almost 
overmastering temptation to tell him that he is wrong, that in 
his way he has been dear to her. It is not because it is a lie that 
she does not utter it at last, it is because it would be a 
useless lie. 

“T have always respected you very much!” 

The tribute sounds in her own ears almost an insult in its cold 
baldness, and his answer matches it. 

“Thank you. I have always found you very civil and 
obliging.” 

Again silence. The shock of the light that his phrase has 
thrown upon her past dumbs her. Is it thus, with a little 
withered civility on either side, that they are to part on 
Eternity’s edge! 

“Civil and obliging !” she repeats, with a sort of horror in her 
voice. ‘“ Have I been no more than that?” 

“T have asked for nothing more.” 

It is true; and as he speaks the memory of the eight chilly 
years they have passed together comes numbingly back upon her. 
She need feel no remorse for the inadequacy and formality of her 
service. He had asked nothing more. 

But he has shut his eyes again; and the sunk grey lids, the 
pathos of the bony hand lying on the folded-down sheet, recall 
that banished ruth. She kneels softly down at the bedside, and 
lays her hand in its warm and satiny youth upon his. 

“T have fallen very far short of what I meant to be and do 
when you married me. I should be very glad if you could say 
that you forgive me for all I have done and left undone. Do you 
think you could bring yourself to say and feel that you forgive 
me?” 

“ Certainly, if there is anything to forgive.” 

His magnanimity freezes her, and yet pinches her heart with a 
new remorse. 
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“Tf there is anything that I could do for you—any wish that I 
could fulfil——” 

She breaks off, struck silent by the hollowness of her own offer. 
What can she—what can any one do for this moribund Dives, 
whose path to the ultimate goal has already been made as smooth 
as the conditions of mortality will allow? He has had everything 
that can ease the passage: yes, even love, though not hers. But, 
vacant and perfunctory as the proffer of her services sounds in 
her own ears, he accepts it. 

“Thank you; I have something to ask of you; that is why I 
wished to speak to you.” 

For a while he lies exhausted, gathering his strength ; and she, 
seeing by a glance at the clock that the time for taking some 
stimulant has come, lifts him with skilful gentleness, and holds 
the glass to his lips. He has never been a good patient; jibbing 
at the nauseous recurrence of those distasteful nourishments by 
whose aid the physicians of to-day prolong “the sharpness of 
death.” But now he swallows the offered potion with difficult 
eagerness. It gives him for the moment the desired power 
of utterance. 

“You are a young woman. It is not likely that you will long 
remain a widow.” 

The idea may be a familiar one to her; none the less is the 
slight shocked start she gives perfectly genuine. 

“ Need you say that to me now?” 

“Yes; for it has a reference to what I am about to ask 
of you.” 

Athwart the fog of coming dissolution his eyes send out a ray 
of the old sharp light, and she feels her impotency to hide the 
dismayed apprehension that has flooded her face. He has always 
been a selfish man. What dreadful promise of posthumous 
fidelity may he be going to exact? But he has always been 
a just one, too. His next sentence cuts across this latter 
thought. 

“You think that I am about to ask you not to marry again ?” 

He makes an interrogative. halt, that has perhaps a grain of 
malice in it. But she is incapable of answering, and he 
goes on: 

“You are mistaken. I am not such a dog in the manger.” 

Does he see that she draws her breath lighter ? 

“You have been what may fairly be called a good wife to me. 
I have the evidence of my own ears that, in face of what was to 
you a strong temptation, you remained faithful to me. I bear 
you no ill-will. On the contrary ”—how laggingly the words are 
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coming !—“it is because I wish you well that I am going to 
make a request to you.” 

It is from no intention of keeping her on the rack that again 
he stops, arrested by waxing breathlessness; and despite the 
prick of vague terror of what may be coming that is goading her, 
compassion makes her try to stop him. 

“Indeed, and indeed, you are not strong enough. Put it off 
till to-morrow.” 

He has no spare breath with which to refuse her request, but 
he waves it feebly away. Outside there is a light noise of many 
wings winnowing the air of the summer evening as they pass 
bedwards to the “rooky wood.” It has died into silence before 
the dying voice resumes its uphill utterance. 

“T have left you very well provided for. No, you need not 
thank me yet”—as he sees some expression of choking and 
remorseful gratitude struggling to her lips. ‘“ Unless you comply 
with the condition I annex to it, I shall revoke that provision.” 

“ What condition ? ” 

Her mouth is dry, and the dread at her heart makes the two 
words hard to frame. Yet again that wave of rueful compassion 
storming up compels her to add: 

“Tt would indeed be a hard thing that I should be likely to 
refuse you now.” 

“You will probably think it a very hard thing.” 

At that her hands cannot forbear clutching each other over 
her heart. 

“ Tell me—what is it?” 

But death, that is clamouring for him, gives him no leave to 
hurry ; rather, he has a full minute of altercation with his tyrant 
before he gains permission to utter his fiat. 

“It is, that when you replace me—as you undoubtedly soon 
will P 

“Ts not it rather cruel to tell me so now?” 

“I do not mean to be cruel—I have no time to be cruel— 
and it is true!” 

She does not contradict him. Here on this all-solemn edge of 
time she will sully her lips with no faintest semblance of a lie. 

“When you replace me—my stipulation is that it is not by the 
—person of whom you took leave five years ago beside the 
fountain in the circular garden!” 

With a spurt of factitious strength he has pulled himself up 
somewhat in the bed, and, half leaning forward, watches her with 
a grim fixedness. She would fain stand out that look, but nature 
flatly refuses. Although she had known all along that her 
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formless dread was forerunning some imminent ill, yet the blow, 
now that it has come, is as felling as if she had had no prevision 
of it. 

“Would you mind turning your face this way? I cannot see 
you.” 

Through the buzzing in her ears the chill voice penetrates, and 
with infinite reluctance she obeys. 

“Do you consent to the condition ?” 

She stands absolutely mute, her face, which she dares not again 
avert, exposed to his dying scrutiny; and though she knows that 
he has not much breath to spare, she obliges him to repeat his 
question. 

“Do you consent to the condition ?” 

Her lips move inaudibly at first, so that it is only by the eye 
that he knows she is trying to answer him. Then gradually 
intelligible sounds issue from then. 

“Ts there nothing else you can ask me ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

For a moment or two she stands rigid; then, distinct and low, 
speech comes. 

“ You have no right te exact such a promise.” 

“ Whether I have a right or no, I do exact it.” 

His sentence ends with a gasp, and a wave of horror rolls over 
her at being forced into so hideous an altercation with him at his 
last hour. She falls on her knees beside the bed, and lifts her 
locked hands in an agony of supplication to him. 

“You have always been a just man. To-night I have learnt 
that through all these years you have been merciful too. Be 
merciful still! Ask me something else!” 

He makes a weak yet resolute gesture of refusal, and her head 
falls forward on the counterpane. In her ears a busy fiend is 
whispering the temptation to acquiesce, to smooth this uneasy 
death-pillow by a consent. What will it matter to him if she 
afterwards go back upon her word? him so plainly bound to the 
land where all things are forgotten? Into the midst of that 
temptation the faint, breathless voice—faint and breathless, yet 
persistent—penetrates : 

“Is your answer Yes, or No?” 

It is evident that the coercion he is exercising upon himself 
to keep a semblance of calm is using up the feeble remnant of life 
left him. Agitation has been strictly forbidden him. She is 
thus murdering him by her delay. 

That “ Yes” is evidently the one talisman which can open the 
gates of peace to his dying soul. It is the last thing he will ever 
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ask of her. It is humanly possible to refuse it? And yet—and 
yet—is not it more impossible still to grant it? Mind and heart 
are one whirl between the misery of these alternatives. It would 
take years to decide between their claims, and she has but some 
moments. . 

Once again the relentless whisper—it is but a’ whisper now— 
comes : 

“ Yes or No?” 

She draws herself up from her knees, as if recognising that 
the hour for entreaty is past. The whirl in her brain grows 
calm. 

“Yes or No?” 

“You have always loved truth. I could not tell you a lie now. 
If I gave you the promise you ask, I should perhaps break it. 
My answer is ‘ No.’” 

She has shut her eyes while uttering the final clause, that 
cowardice which had not prevailed to make her fail in action 
rendering her unable to verify the effect of her words. As 
absolute silence follows, she opens them again in terror. Has 
her refusal indeed snuffed out his little spark of life? But no. 
As to her freedom from that form of blood-guiltiness, one glance 
reassures her. He is still half-sitting in the same drawn-up, 
tense attitude as before, still eyeing her fixedly. 

“That is your final decision ?” 

ew 

The scarcely audible and yet heard monosyllable has hardly 
erossed her lips before the awfalness of its import under such 
circumstances fells her once again to her knees, wringing from 
her afresh a low, hoarse cry for mercy. 

“Oh, forgive, forgive!” 

“ Do you mean ”—power of speech is running very short with 
him—* that you take back your word ? ” 

Her head buries itself deep, deep in the counterpane, and her 
shoulders shake in a dry convulsion of sobs; but she is dumb. 
She cannot take it back. His head falls inertly on the pillow ; 
and, too exhausted to speak, he motions her towards the door. 
The gesture, in its desperate feebleness, is yet so imperative that, 
without a word, she drags herself to her feet and staggers out 
of the room. Husband and wife never meet again. 

* * * 
The bulletin next morning is: “Much better. Wonderful 
rally,” so that inquirers reading it go away asking: “Is it 
possible that he can pull through after all?” They are answered 
by the evening message: “ Passed away peacefully at 8.30.” 


* * 
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Cuapter II, 


Tue King of Terrors reigns, we are told, equally in the palace 
and the hovel; but it is not precisely true. In a large house it 
is, or at least seems, easier to get beyond the sphere of his 
sceptre. The master of Etheredge has been dead only thirty- 
six hours, and yet his wife’s sitting-room, which lies in an 
opposite wing of the house to that lately occupied by him, gives 
in its air of every-day tranquillity no sign of any consciousness of 
catastrophe. It looks on to a parterre, and its windows cannot 
be seen from any of the four avenues up which streams of 
condolers are driving and walking, so that it is spared the 
infinite lugubriousness of pulled-down blinds. But that its 
tenant is absolutely idle—an unusual condition with her—it 
might be any ordinary Thursday, instead of the first of her new 
widowhood. 

She scarcely turns ,her head when some one, who by his 
immediate following of his own slight knock into the room, 
has evidently the entrée, comes quietly in, and her late husband’s 
secretary, who is also a distant cousin of her own, stands 
before her. 

“ You are resting ?” 

“No.” 

“ Do I disturb you ?” 

“Tam not doing anything.” 

As no rejoinder follows, she glances at him with a listless 
surprise. 

“ How odd you look! Why do not you sit down ?” 

Over the condition of his countenance he has perhaps no power : 
but neither does he comply with the easily-fulfilled suggestion 
contained in her last sentence. 

“T think that all the arrangements are pretty well made.” 

“ Are they ?” 

“A great many more telegrams have come. Do you care to 
see any of them?” 

She shakes her head. 

“Several more societies have intimated their intention of being 
represented.” 

“ Have they ?” 

“Yes.” 

She turns the head that is lying on the back of her chair a 
little more sideways towards the outside pleasantness of flecky 
blue sky and gently-wagging tall tree-tops, and says senten- 
tiously : 
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“He was very much respected;” adding, after an almost im- 
perceptible pause and effort, “and he deserved to be!” 

If she had thought about it she would have expected an assent 
from her companion, since she knows that the relations between 
her husband and his secretary had been pleasanter than her own 
with the dead man; but her mental vision is too wholly turned 
inwards for her to have much observation left for anything 
outside. It is only when the silence has been prolonged for 
several moments that she rolls her head round again to the other 
side, and glances at him with faint inquiry. The expression of 
his face startles her back into life. 

“ How odd you look! Have you come to tell me anything 
disagreeable ?” 

“ Yes.” 

She wrinkles her brows, but still there is no great keenness of 
interest in her tone. 

“What can there be to tell? I mean ”—reverting to intro- 
spection, and addressing herself rather than the young man— 
“what is there left of painful to be told?” 

There is a dragging accent of woe in her voice that would 
not have misbecome the most broken-hearted of widows, and he 
looks at her with an astonishment tinged with relief. 

“Ts it possible that you know already?” 

‘How can I tell?” cries she, in an accent of unbridled irrita- 
tion, such as can be employed only to an intimate friend, or 
excused except by a condition of badly overstrung nerves. “If 
this is your idea of breaking bad news, Heaven preserve me from 
it! In God’s name speak out!” 

He knows her too well to need further telling: 

“Mr. Bridge has a communication to make to you about the 
will. I thought I would be beforehand with him, so that you 
might not be taken by surprise.” 

She is dead silent for 2 moment or two, her irritation killed 
by something deeper and stronger, and evidently pulling herself 
together. 

“You think there is that in it which would upset me; but I 
believe that you are mistaken.” 

She has drawn herself up in her chair, abandoning her attitude 
of listless lolling, while her pretty but strong hands grasp the 
arms of it till the knuckles stand out through the drawn skin. 

“You know that when he had that surprising rally on Tuesday 
he sent for Mr. Bridge?” 

She gives a slight nod: 

“It was in order to alter his will.” 
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“So I supposed.” 

The young man has been carefully looking away from her, but 
now snatches a glance to gauge her ability to bear the imminent 
stroke. He can detect no sign of flinching. 

“ As it originally stood he had made you residuary legatee.” 

“Yes,” 

“But on Tuesday——” 

“Yes, on Tuesday ?” 

Her breath is not even drawn perceptibly quicker than its 
healthy wont; the labour and strain are his. 

“On Tuesday he had your name erased, and that of his sister, 
Miss Etheredge, substituted.” 

Are the knuckles showing a little plainer than before through 
the skin? He hardly thinks so; and there is certainly no other 
sign of consternation. She is even smiling ever so little. 

“Miss for Mrs.! It seems a small change to imply an earth- 
quake, does not it?” 

He has always known, or perhaps, to speak more accurately, 
divined her to be a brave woman; but such a pinnacle of cool 
philosophy seems impossible to have been climbed unless by the 
aid of some ladder of preparation. 

“You knew already ?” 

“T gave a good guess.” 

“He told you himself?” 

“ He—threatened me with something of the kind.” 

“ Threatened you!” 

“Yes. It was not the best way to go to work.” 

Her answer is made to the unspoken thought in his mind, and 
is uttered with the deliberate outsideness of one judging another’s 
action. She adds, as if to repair any possible breach her state- 
ment may have made in the dead man’s reputation: 

“ He had a perfect right to do what he liked with his own.” 

His only response is a look of intense regret, to which he 
cannot help giving a strong tinge of interrogation; and, as an 
answer to it she somewhat enlarges her explanation. 

“ He made his provision for me conditional on my giving a promise 
which he tried to exact from me. Do not ask me now what it was.” 

“Ts it likely that I should ?” 

“T mean to tell you shortly—when—when it is over! I think 
you have a right to know.” 

He is perfectly aware of the event in the past to which she 
is alluding, and receives with understanding her implication that 
until after that solemn day which is to put the final seal upon 
her freedom, her tongue is tied as to aught that relates to it. 
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Yet a question, which after all is nearer akin to an ejaculation, 
escapes his lips : 

“ And you refused ?” 

“ Yes, I refused.” 

The restatement of her now irrevocable action seems to prick 
her out of her surface philosophy, and she springs out of her 
chair and hastens toa window. The sash is thrown high, but 
she lifts her arms above her head and drums with her fingers on 
the pane. Then she turns swiftly upon him. He has thrown 
himself into a chair—there is not much of him—and is dis- 
tressedly pinching up the skin of his forehead with one thin 
scholarly hand. 

“T refused—do you understand ?—io a dying man, and that 
man my husband—the last request he could ever make to me.” 

“You did?” 

“Yes; and if it were to do again I should do it again!” 

She says it in a resolute strong voice, as if challenging con- 
{radiction, but none such comes, and swiftly revulsion follows. 
She drops her face into her hands, shuddering. 

“Tf he had only asked me anything else!” 

Her companion’s sole answer is a slight shifting of his position, 
like a sick man’s vain exchange of one uneasy pose for another. 
She lifts her face, and, with half-recovered self-control, begins to 
plead her cause as before a judge. 

“If I had given that promise, 1 might have broken it; and 
surely there is no comparison between the degree of guilt involved 
in refusing to give a promise, and that of breaking it when given. 
{ appeal to you. Can there be any comparison ?” 

She has drawn near, and now stands over him; imperative 
voice, commanding eyes, and treacherously tremulous mouth all 
combine to force an answer out of him. It comes reluctantly. 

“As you put it, certainly not.” Then, in quite a different key: 
“IT know that you saw what you thought right, and did it.” 

“ Not what J thought right ; what was right!” 

“T do not dispute it.” 

She looks out over his head with unseeing eyes, that yet have 
a species of inspiration, and her voice is low in the intensity of its 
conviction. 

“T should have broken it.” 

He has risen—either out of habitual courtesy, since she is 
standing, or from the sheer restlessness of mental discomfort. 

“You must remember that I am in the dark as to what was 
demanded of you.” 

“‘ Yes, of course.” 
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“Therefore you must know that I cannot express an opinion 
as to your rightness or wrongness.” 

“No.” 

“ But what you must allow me to feel is bitter, Vitter regret at 
the consequences.” 

Her face has lost its momentary expression of upliftedness. 

“ You mean the loss of the money ?” 

“ Ye—es.” 

His hesitating monosyllable gives her to understand—most 
unintentionally on his part—that the loss she alludes to covers 
but half the ground of his concern. A slight flush of under- 
standing runs across her cheeks, and makes her look more like 
herself, since she is naturally of the blooming, rose-faced sort, to 
whom any unnatural pallor gives an air of strangeness. 

“You mean that people will be inclined to ask, ‘ What has she 
done to deserve it?’ Well——” 

“Do not say ‘Let them,’” breaks in the young man hurriedly. 
“Tt is what no woman can afford to say.” 

“T was not going to say it.” 

The dialogue, painful to both, halts awhile. Man and woman 
know that there is more to come, but take the respite of a 
moment’s collected silence—the opulent silence of a late summer 
morning pungent with petunia scent. It is Mrs. Etheredge who 
first resumes the use of speech. 

“ As for the money P 

He breaks in: “I have not yet told you that I am enriched 
at your expense.” 

“You? Has he left you anything?” 

“ An annuity of five hundred pounds.” 

Her whole overcast face lights up. 

“Five hundred pounds a year! That will make you quite 
comfortable.” 

“T should rather think so!” 

She draws a sigh of unfeigned gratification, and holds out both 
her hands to him with a charming gesture of frank goodwill. 

“Tam so glad! I should certainly never have credited to-day 
with affording me one perfectly pleasant sensation.” 

He takes the offered hands half grudgingly. 

“T can scarcely bear to accept—hardly bear to tell you of it— 
under the circumstances.” 

She gives the hands which she still lightly clasps a little shake 
of friendly rebuke. 

“How silly! What have the circumstances to say to you? 
Your annuity stood in the body of the will, did not it?” 
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“Yes.” 

“Then, what a falsely ingenious way of tormenting yourself it 
is, to say that you are enriched at my expense!” 

The generosity of her common-sense seems but so partially to 
reassure him, that she adds emphatically: “And how you have 
earned it!” 

He winces, a little wave of new and different pain flowing over 
his sensitive, thin face. 

“You know that I liked him.” Then, feeling perhaps that the 
present is scarcely the moment for singing the praises of his 
benefactor to that gentleman’s disinherited widow, he adds 
quickly : “ But to return to you?” 

She gives a rather dispirited shrug. 

“To return to me? Yes, if you like—to my finances, I suppose 
you mean ?” 

“Yes.” 

“T shall do very well.” 

His face so clearly expresses an anxiously doubtful query that 
she repeats her assurance in different words : 

“T am very fairly provided for.” 

His look, in its distressed asking for a preciser statement, leads 
her into details. 

“T have my settlement, five hundred pounds a year; and my 
own little fortune comes to about as much more. No one need 
starve upon a thousand pounds a year.” 

His eyes wander round the tasteful luxury of the room; while 
his inner eye, glancing over her past, sees the gold setting which, 
after all, has made her not very successful married life more 
endurable, and there is something not unlike consternation in his 
ejaculation : 

“A thousand pounds a year pour tout potage!” 

She laughs, and, though quite naturally, the sound falls oddly 
and rather shockingly upon both their ears. Yet her words 
match it. 

“There is an immense deal of potage in a thousand pounds,” 

He would dislike her flippancy, did he not comprehend that it 
is her way of showing her high courage under disaster ; and, after 
all, he could not dislike it more than she does herself. Yet her 
untimely mirth has hardly died before it rises again. 

“You must excuse me, but you do look so absurdly miserable ; 
It is such a paradox that J should have to be consoling you for 
my poverty.” 

“T shall never be consoled.” 

The regret sounds hyperbolical, but the person to whom it is 
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addressed shows no sign of doubting its genuineness; and 
though she says, with a continued effort at lightness, “That 
will be exceedingly silly of you,” the water for the first time 
stands in her eyes. Nothing could be properer than that they 
should be wet at such a season. Yet some odd touch of false 
shame makes her unwilling to acknowledge their presence by 
wiping them away; and they are still glittering when a second 
person, this time without a premonitory knock, enters the room. 
At sight of the secretary she—for it is a woman—gives a slight 
start of annoyance. 

“T thought I should find you alone.” 

“ Mr. Clarendon came to speak to me about—the arrangements.” 

Before this sentence is ended the secretary is at the door. He 
is not a person to whom a second hint on any subject is ever 
necessary, and in this case the one he has received has been a 
pretty strong one. He turns before passing out to make a final 
remark in a ceremonious voice, which shows no trace of his late 
emotion. 

“T think I have told you all that is necessary; if anything 
further—anything you wish done occurs to you—will you let me 
know?” 

He is gone, and Mr. Etheredge’s widow and his sister stand 
opposite to each other ¢éte-d-téte. Placed thus in juxtaposition, 
the contrast presented by their appearance does not strike either 
of them, since they are quite used to it. 

“T am afraid I arrived at a malapropos moment,” says the 
sister, with a formality that seems to smack more of ‘in-law’ 
than “in love.” “You were talking of business with Mr. 
Clarendon ?” 

There is no perceptible accent on the word “ business,” yet 
somehow the widow receives the impression that if it were not on 
business, it was indelicate of her to be conversing with any one 
on such a day. 

“Yes; but I had finished all I had to say.” 

“T have something to speak to you about that does not admit 
of the presence of a third person.” 

Mrs. Etheredge gives a slight start. Frances knows, then. 
She has come to ask her why. 

“We have not met since—the end.” 

“No.” 

“T could not put off any longer thanking you.” 

“ Thanking me!” 

“ Yes—for the way in which you nursed him. I did not think 
it was in you.” 
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The compliment is a stinging one; but it seems to provoke no 
resentment in the recipient. Perhaps relief at a reprieve, 
perhaps some more magnanimous motive, keeps her silent and 
gentle. 

“Tt is possible that I have been misjudging you all these 

ears.” 

' Both look each other in the eyes for a moment. They have 
never had anything in common, and have been obliged to b: 
incessantly in intimate relations with one another—two admirable 
engines for the production and fostering of a robust reciproca! 
aversion. 

“It is late, perhaps, to make amends now; but I wish to do 
what I can.” 

“ Do not! do not!” 

“We must be more to each other than we have ever been 
before, since there is that between us which no third person can 
share. I have brought you this. You have a right to it—e 
better right than I.” 

As she speaks she draws a miniature case from her pocket. 
There is an instant’s hesitation; then she presses the spring o! 
the fastening, and looks for a moment with steadfast composure 
at the face. 

“Tt was taken in Paris by a French artist called Pollet, who 
was thought a great deal of at the time. He was just twenty- 
five; and it was reckoned a good likeness. Of course it was 
long and long before you knew him.” 

There is an involuntary streak of satisfaction in her voice that 
such a time should have existed. The little oval of ivory is in 
the hand of the widow of him whom it represents; but her view 
of it—a first one, since she has never before been held worthy 
to see it—is blurred by remorseful tears, a remorse addressed 
rather to the living than the dead. She has always so cordially 
disliked Frances. 

“He never would sit to any of the many painters who asked 
him, as you are aware, often as I begged him to do so. Perhaps 
if you had pressed him, he might.” 

“T did not like to tease him.” 

“Well, however that may be, since it is the only thing that 
represents him at all adequately, you have a right to it—a better 
right than I. Take it.” 

“No, no; not for the world!” waving the offered sacrifice 
almost violently away, while her wet look rests on the withered 
face opposite her, and on the hard little body whose sixty-six 
winters are cased in the cruelty of a tailor gown—that body 
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in which lies, as she is aware, the broken heart that ought to 
be hers. 

“T tell you that you have a right to it. You were nearer 
to him than I. A wife inuwst be, nearer to a man than a sister 
can be.” 

The words sound with horrible irony in Jane’s ears. 

“T will not take it from you! ”—putting her hands resolutely 
behind her back. “It would beacrime! And, besides—do not 
you see that it says nothing to me? I never knew him when 
he looked like that. I never knew him when he was young.” 

“No, you never knew him when he was young. He was 
eray-haired, and not what he had been, when first you saw 
him.” 

The unconscious touch of triumph re-appears. 

“Tt is not the Henry I knew. It is your Henry. There would 
be no sense in my robbing you of it.” 

In the excitement of her compunction she takes her sister- 
in-law’s two hands, and folds them over the object of sacrifice, 
crying: 

“Keep it! keep it!” 

“Tf you mean that you do not prize it—that it has no value 
for you x 

“Oh no, no! do not put that construction on it! I refuse 
because I know what it is to you; because I think—I feel 
sure that if you did give it me, you would repent—afterwards.” 

There may be a more pregnant weight of meaning in her 
accent than she is aware, for a slight gleam of suspicion comes 
into the other’s sunken eyes. 

“ Afterwards? Why more afterwards than now?” 

Jane hesitates for a second. Shall she tell her why? get it 
over? The knowledge that the mark of obloquy and dis- 
inheritance has been laid upon her by him to whose portrait she 
is credited with so supreme a claim cannot be much longer 
deferred. But the impulse passes. The fact that her husband 
has set the seal of his disapprobation upon her for all time will 
be public property soon enough without her hastening the 
moment of its disclosure. She puts a greater self-command, 
coupled with gentleness, into her answer. 

“T want you to give yourself time, to wait for a few days— 
until after—the funeral. If you then repeat your offer, I shall 
gratefully accept it.” 

* * 





* * * 


The date to which Mrs. Etheredge has referred is arrived, for 
the obsequies—they deserve so pompous a name—of her husband 
VOL. CXVI. c 
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are over. To-morrow they will make the fortune of the local 
papers, and have even a respectable little paragraph in the 
London ones. Neither she nor the dead man’s sister has been 
present at them, since the Etheredges are among the few families 
who have kept to the once universal law of being represented at 
funerals only by their men, so that what figures in the journals 
as the melancholy cortége is really not melancholy at all, con- 
sisting as it does of perfectly cheerful cousins, tenants employed 
in speculations as to what kind of landlord the widow will make, 
deputations occupied solely by anxiety as to whether they will 
catch their train back to town. 

Jane has watched the grave black pageant pass down the 
straight lime avenue, heavy and suitably sombre in its August 
green, to the church in the park at the end. She can just 
catch the white glimmer of the Vicar’s surplice as he receives 
it at the Lychgate. Then she turns away to her own distant 
sitting-room. Miss Etheridge has suggested to her that they 
should read the service together; an offer which, recognizing 
the immense sacrifice it connotes, she has accepted with com- 
punctious gratitude. 

But her sister-in-law does not appear. Either her grief has 
overmastered her, or—she has heard. Mrs. Etheredge must pay 
her last tribute to the dead alone. She kneels at a chair, with an 
open Prayer-Book before her, and with her eyes following the 
magnificent words; but, try as she will, she can summon up no 
emotion except a sense of oddness in being reading the Burial 
Service for Henry. Henry is dead, and she is a widow. These 
two phrases repeat and repeat themselves, sometimes with a 
muffled remorse, once—but that was instantly strangled—with a 
prick of shameful joy ! 

Her solitary service ended, she rises from her knees, and begins 
to walk to and fro, to and fro, to try to rid herself of the 
obsession of those twin sentences. But here they are back again! 
“Henry is dead! I am a widow! I ama widow! Henry is 
dead!” 

She looks at the clock. It must be nearly time for them to 
have returned—returned to the master’s house without the master. 
Poor master! A stab of compassion for him pierces her for 
being dead. It must be over now. Why does not Clarendon 
come to her? He had promised to hasten to tell her how it had 
gone off. (Goneoff! The phrase strikes her as odious and 
indecent, yet she does not know how to replace it. 

Ah, here he is at last! The thought has just time to cross her 
mind that it is neither seemly nor like him to break in upon her 
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privacy with such violence, before she realises that the person 
entering is not Clarendon. It is Frances Etheredge who stands 
before her with a livid face, evidently in the clutch of some 
tremendous emotion. 

“ What does it mean ?” she asks in an unrecognizable voice. 


Cuapter III. 


TWENTy-FouR hours have passed since this bomb-like question has 
burst upon Mrs. Etheredge, and she and Clarendon are slowly 
pacing the gravel of the circular garden to which her husband ou 
his death-bed had pregnantly alluded. They have been quite 
silent so far, her new weeds sitting oppressively on both their 
spirits. She is ashamed of how often through her many more 
weighty thoughts pierces the reflection that she will have to be 
garbed in this black dreariness for a whole year. Out of 
deference to her sister-in-law’s feelings she has even assumed that 
cap, which in the case of young widows has of late so generally 
been laid aside. It is she who first abruptly breaks the silence. 

“Where amI to live? I must live somewhere.” _ 

Her companion looks round with a long sigh of annoyance. 

“ And to think that you might have reigned here! ” 

Her eye follows the direction of his with an inevitable regret, 
that is yet not repentance. 

“I dare say I should have made but a poor sovereign.” 

“That can now, unfortunately, never be proved or disproved.” 

She shakes her head several times. 

“ Never ”—adding, “So that in your eyes I may always be a 
potentially good one.” 

“That is not much of a consolation.” 

They walk on a few paces, seeming to be relapsing into that 
silence which to-day is so much easier than speech. 

“You have a right to know why Iam dethroned.” 

“You think so?” 

There is no curiosity in his voice, only an immense, grudging 
regret. 

“T can tell you now—I could not before—what the promise was 
that I was unable to make to him.” 

She pauses, as if the engagement to confession which she had 
made were one not easy to carry out. His hasty rejoinder seems 
rather anxious to thrust back her avowal than to hurry it on. 

“ Do not, if you had rather not.” 

“But I had rather; it is due to you. He tried to exact from 
me a promise not to—not to—marry——” 


oc 2 
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“ Not to marry again? I could not have believed it of him!” 

“Oh no, no! you are misunderstanding me! He quite faced 
the possibility. I tried to stop him; the words sounded so 
shocking by his death-bed. But he said that he knew I should.” 

“Then the prohibition was a special one?” 

The young man’s voice sounds suddenly cold. She has covered 
her face with her hands—those hands from which, in the severity 
of her mourning, all rings save the emblem of her late bondage 
are stripped. 

a 

“It applied to one particular person?” 

** Yes.” 

“Whom he mentioned by name?” 

ot 

It is clear that that unnamed name is as little of a secret to the 
one as to the other of the young people. Again they walk on 
a few paces, she slowly and reluctantly uncovering her face again. 

“T did not know that he had had a suspicion of it.” 

“Nor I.” 

“ Had he known it long?” 

“ All these years.” 

“ Who told him ? ” 

** Nobody.” 

“‘ How did he learn it, then ?” 

“‘ By the evidence of his own ears. He was behind there”— 
just indicating with an eye-flash the ponderous yew screen—“ on 
the night of—on that night.” 

“ Listening ?” 

“Yes; but quite unintentionally—quite by accident.” After 
a moment she adds in a low voice, as if paying a necessary tribute 
to the dead: “ Even if it had been deliberately, he would have 
been quite within his right.” 

‘And he never afterwards gave any indication of what he had 
discovered ?” 

“Never.” Again she adds a remorseful rider to her negative: 
“ How he must have suffered!” 

It is impossible for the young man to gainsay this. 

“You suffered, too.” 

“ Yes, I did.” 

There is a source of relief in the affirmation. 

“ And Miss Etheredge? ” 

“She never had the smallest suspicion.” 


“The will came upon her like a clap of thunder ? ” 
“Yes,” 
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“ Did she—did she ask you—what it meant ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“ You did not tell her ?” 

“No; I thought it would be a cruelty.” 

“It would have been swicide.” 

“T suppose so; but I think it would have been a relief.” 

He makes a horrified movement. 

“For God’s sake do not let yourself go to that idea! As things 
stand, no one need ever know.” 

She shakes her head. 


“Too late! 
«“ Secret de deux, 
Secret des dieux ; 
Secret de trois, 
Secret de tous.” 


Have you ever heard that ?” 
“ But who are the trois?’ 
In answer, she puts the forefinger of her right hand against the 

thumb of her left. 

“ First there is you.” 
“ And you think that I am likely to colporter such news?” 
“My senses have not left me quite so completely as to believe 


’ 


that. But, still, there is you.” 

“* Who else?” 

Mrs. Etheredge turns her head almost entirely aside before she 
replies, not very audibly : 

“There is the whole of iis family”—it is clear that the 
possessive pronoun does not now refer to her husband—* the 
Mileses.” 

“Tt would scarcely be to thei interest to blacken you.” 

The implication dyes her in blushes, and her head is still 
averted as she murmurs : 

“They cannot be very fond of me, for being the cause of the 
banishment for five years out of the neighbourhood—out of their 
lives—of their nearest and dearest.” 

Clarendon gives his shoulders an irritable shake, as if he would 
like to contradict her, but does not. After awhile his companion 
recovers complexion enough to look straight before her again and 
resume her computation. 

“Then there is Lady Barnes. If you remember, she was 
staying here at the time.” 

“ And you made a confidante of her ? ” 

“No, I did not. But I know that she guessed—more than 
guessed,” 
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“You have not kept up any communication with her, have 
you?” 

“ None.” 

“ You do not even know where she lives ?” 

“T heard that she had gone to California, to stay with a niece 
or cousin; but that was more than a year ago.” 

Clarendon draws a breath that sounds one of relief. 

“Then, I trust that she may be put out of the reckoning.” 

Again they walk on a few paces. The adviser’s eyes are on the 
ground, and his forehead plaited into an anxious frown. 

“T fear that at best yours is a situation that will require the 
most extraordinary discretion.” 

“ And you think that I shall be indiscreet ? ” 

There is hurt surprise in her voice, and he answers with an 
irritability obviously pain-born : 

“Pray do not put words into my mouth.” 

She is looking away from him, her eyes fixed upon the hanging 
prism of a peacock’s tail sunning himself on the yew hedge, and 
out-shining the Monbretias, hollyhocks, and gladioli massed in 
stalwart bloom beneath him. In the thickness of the yew, a 
little seat, just big enough for two, is cut. For five years she has 
never passed it without recalling how she sat there one summer 
day by a man’s side. The thrill of that memory helps to shake 
her voice, as she says : 

“You must not quarrel with me now in these last days of our 
eight years’ companionship—it is eight years, is not it?” 

“ Almost to a day.” 

“Yes; I remember the Monbretias were out. I had never seen 
any before. I asked you their name.” 

There is a pensive lag in her tones. 

“‘T am sure I was not able to tell you.” 

“No; you answered very shortly, ‘I have no knowledge of 
botany.’ How determined you were to dislike me!” 

—_ 

“What made us first friends?” asks she, with a retrospective 
curiosity that seems to give ease to her heavier thoughts ; “the 
discovery of our third-cousinship ? ” 

“1 do not think it was that.” 

“That helped; and then we began to be sorry for one another 
—you for me, and I for you.” 

“You had no need! I was very happy.” 

There is the harshness of emotion in his never very musical 
voice; but, carried away upon the stream of her recollections, she 
does not notice it. ; 
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“Then I helped you with your Chroniclers—the Old French, I 
mean ; after that you began to think there might be something 
in me.” 

She laughs slightly, and he as slightly echoes what can scarcely 
be called her mirth. 

“And so, de fil en aiguille, we grew into brother and sister.” 
She pauses, and then adds in a much lower key: “ Yet even now 
it is inconceivable that after only three short years you should 
have gained such influence over me, that you should have dared— 
that I should have let you——” 

She breaks off, quite unable to proceed ; and it is not a theme 
on which he can help her. 

By this time their feet have carried them a little away from the 
scene of her tragedy, and after awhile she is able, with a glance 
thrown over the basking pleasaunces, to recover palpitating 
speech. 

“ But for you, I should have said good-bye to all this five years 
earlier.” 

“You are glad now that you did not ?” 

“Yes,” 

In her assent, so far as it is audible, there is undoubtedly the 
awe of a past peril; is it only to his tormented ear that there is 
also regret? It is a subject which, as both feel, cannot be further 
pursued ; yet several moments pass before either is capable of 
beginning another. 

“‘Of course you know that, if you choose, you have the right to 
stay here for six months.” 

“But I do not choose.” 

“T thought you would not.” 

She looks round at her lost glories with an eye that tries, not 
quite unsuccessfully, to be all Spartan. 

“Since I am banished, I shall feel an intruder till my sentence 
is carried out.” 

“ You do not think of going abroad for a while?” 

“For nine days—until the inevitable speculations as to what I 
can have done are over? No,I do not.” 

“You will leave this neighbourhood ? ” 

Her answer is given with the tartness of a naturally quick 
temper and overworked nerves: 

“Such a question is scarcely marked by your usual acuteness. 
Is it likely that I should settle down in one of my own lodges?” 

“Have you got even so far as deciding which will be wisest for 
you—town or country ?” 

She shakes her head. 
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*‘ Where one has all the world to choose from, how ¢s one to 
decide? I suppose I could not afford London ?” 

“ A thousand a year does not go very far there.” 

“ And the country in winter would be dreary.” 

He looks so lugubrious at this statement of her possibilities 
that, as in the case of his increase of fortune, she takes topsy- 
turvily the role of consoler. 

“People who live in large houses always inhabit their smallest 
rooms. I shall probably end by preferring a cottage.” 

But his vicarious disappointment is too new for him to give 
her the solace of agreeing with her. 

“T am afraid that the process of contraction is never a 
pleasant one.” 

“T do not think I shall mind that.” 

There is a steady pluck in the answer, and through the surface 
darkness of her face some thought sends a light suddenly gleaming. 
It is gone again in an instant, but it silences him. She turns the 
tables upon him with quick, anxious sympathy. 

“And you? What have you decided upon?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Are we both equally adrift?” 

“My sisters, who live at Richmond, have asked me to join 
housekeeping with them. They are not well off. They say it 
would be a help to them.” 

“And you will accept?” 

“T do not know. It depends.” 

She does not ask him upon what, and her rejoinder, ‘I suppose 
you could work the Museum and the Record Office pretty well 
from there,” is almost as spiritless as his own statement. 

Their steps have led them into another walk, whence the full 
length of the house’s garden front is visible—the great main 
block, the far-stretching wings, the classic Pervou, with its 
double-flighted stairs. The two friends sit down on a convenient 
bench, and both stare straight before them at the familiar facade. 
Mrs. Etheredge’s emotions are the first to find expression. 

“Poor little old woman!” she says in a tone of unaffected 
compassion. “ What will she do with it?” 

He rounds upon her with an indefensible snappishness that 
she yet does not resent. 

“And what will you do without it?” 

“You mean, without all that it represents ? ” 

She knits her brows intensely, as if in the difficult effort to 
realise the imminent change in her lot. Then she answers him 
with a smile that, if a little pale, is not a put-on one. 
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“Tt will be a ‘reverse of fortune’ with a vengeance. But I 
do not think I shall mind it.” 

“T suppose you say so only out of kindness to me ?” 

“No, Ido not. I really mean it.” 

Once again that flying gleam disperses the shadows on her 
face, and he looks away. After a pause of several minutes’ 
duration Mrs. Etheredge resumes: 

“T have been running over in my mind all the things I shall 
have to give up.” 

“Well?” 

“There is only one that I do not know how I am going to do 
without.” 

“Which is that ?” 

She bends a pair of troubled blue eyes full of open, sisterly 
affection upon him. 

“ You.” 

His answer is not very ready, but when it comes it is an 
exceedingly quiet one. 

“T suppose I have become a habit.” 

“ After having becked and called you for eight years, how am I 
to get on without you?” 

It is a question that the object of it can scarcely respond to 
without fatuity, and he does not make the attempt. She 
ruminates for a few moments, and then says : 

“Ts it absolutely necessary ? ” 

“Ts what absolutely necessary ?” 

“That we should go out of each other’s lives ? ”. 

“T—I do not understand.” 

“T mean, if you decide to settle at Richmond, why should not 
I settle there too, in a little villa near you—all?” 

For answer he gives a slight start, followed by: “You might 
not like my sisters.” 

“Tam not very apt to dislike people. But would it matter if 
I did?” 

“Tf you lived next door?” 

At that she bends her brows, and there is a tinge of upbraiding 
in her voice. 

“JT suppose that I am going to have a bad time. I see that 
you think so. Is it very wonderful that I should wish to keep 
within reach of the one person who is warranted to stand 
by me?” 

At this expression of confidence he flashes her a look of troubled 
gratitude. 

“You are literally the only human being I have to turn to. 
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I have never needed you as I shall now; and you know ”—with 
a look of flushed appeal—“ that I always take your advice.” 

“T know that you took it—once.” 

“If I took it then, am I ever likely to neglect it ?” 

There is no one near, yet with one consent their voices have 
dropped to a half-whisper. 

“Tf you do not come to my help now, it will indeed be a new 
departure.” 

The young man looks round miserably. 

“The whole thing is a new departure.” Then, with an 
apparent tug at the rein of his emotions, he adds: “ Possibly as 
a temporary expedient Richmond might answer. And ”—more 
to himself than her—“ of course it would be only temporary.” 

The platitude with which she answers comes on a wave of rose- 
colour. 

“ What is there in the whole world that is not temporary ?” 

* * * * * 


The message that greets her on her return to the house, to the 
effect that her sister-in-law would be glad to speak to her, is 
enough to wipe off any red that may linger on her cheeks, and 
it is with a very blanched face that she turns to obey it. As she 
does so, Clarendon’s voice sounds low and urgent in her ear. 

“ Are you to be depended on?” 

“For what ?” 

“ Not to say or do anything suicidal.” 

“ But if she puts a point-blank question ? ” 

“You must evade it.” 

“Tell a lie?” 

“ Tf necessary, yes.” 

She gives an agitated head-shake, and, to avoid further im- 
portunities, runs up the first flight of marble stairs. His voice 
pursues her, anxiety overcoming his habitual caution. 

** You promised to be guided by my advice.” 

“ There is no promise without reservations.” 

With this cold comfort she leaves him, her run dropping into a 
walk as soon as she is out of reach of his voice, since to the interview 
ahead of her there can certainly be no motive for hurrying. 

Miss Etheredge’s rooms are of her own choosing, having once 
been the nurseries and schoolroom of her impossible childhood and 
unbelievable youth; but, like herself, they have a north aspect, 
and never without a sinking of the spirit has Jane entered their 
precincts. That same sinking, a thousand times intensified, now 
assails her as she finds herself in the dull, rectilinear enceinte. 
By mutual consent neither of the women attempts any repetition 
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of the frosty kiss with which they have daily sealed the loveless- 
ness of their relations. 

“ Will not you sit down?” 

The visitor silently complies, and there is a pause, as of a Judge 
about to pronounce sentence. The prisoner is thankful when 
the voice of her arraigner—she is surely more that than a 
dispassionate Judge—breaks it. 

“ When we last met, I was not in a fit state to discuss—to ask 
an explanation of the—the news I had just heard. I scarcely 
know what I said.” 

“You did not say much. I think”—with an accent of irrepres- 
sible pity breaking through the controlled trembling of her voice 
—“ that you were almost stunned.” 

“Possibly. It was a great shock.” 

She puts one veined hand up to her high, narrow forehead, but 
instantly removes it again, as if the action were a confession of 
weakness, and resumes: 

“To-day I am perfectly capable of hearing, of understanding— 
what you may have to say.” 

“T have nothing to say.” 

“ Nothing to say ?” 

“Nothing.” 

The determined, low negative has an effect not unlike Cordelia’s, 
for through the resolute, iced civility of the questioner’s voice 
there pierces a spear of indignation. 

“Have you no explanation to offer?” 

“‘ None—except that he had a perfect right to dispose of his 
property as he chose.” 

“Undoubtedly he had!”—very sharply, as if to defend the 
memory of the dead against any potential aspersion—“ but that 
he should have taken such a course without adequate reason, 
nothing will ever make me believe. In every action of his life he 
was absolutely just!” 

“T think he was.” 

The acquiescence seems to take its hearer by surprise, and for a 
moment she keeps a startled silence, 

“Then you acknowledge that he had adequate reason ? ” 

“What he thought adequate reason—yes.” 

“But do you deny its adequacy ?” 

For a moment the accused hesitates, the upbraiding shade of 
her adviser rising in prohibition before her. Then she replies, 
low but steadily : “No, I do not.” 

The admission takes the power of speech temporarily from her 
to whom it is addressed, and the clock that has ticked away the 
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elder woman’s gray life is for several moments the only speaker. 
Then— 

“You are determined to give no explanation ?” 

“T have none but what I have already given.” 

“Yet you know why he altered his will?” 

Yes,” 

The other darts a strange look at her, and with hands grasping 
each other behind her back, and down-bent head, begins to stride 
up and down the room. After two or three turns she pulls up 
suddenly opposite her sister-in-law. 

“ But why at the last moment? What did that mean? Had 
anything—any new fact about you come to his knowledge?” 

“Nothing.” 

Again the elder woman’s head sinks on her breast, and again 
that wave of mastering pity rolls over the soul of the disinherited, 
prompting her to stretch out her hand and touch the knotted fingers 
clutching one another so convulsively. 

“ Why seek any other explanation than that he thought you 
more worthy to be his heir than me? I am far from disagreeing 
with him. There was nobody in the world who loved him as you 
did.” 

“You talk as if it were a matter of congratulation,” says the 
other rudely ; but such a world of agony enwraps the anger and 
incivility of her words that Jane involuntarily bows her head. 
“ Congratulation upon having lost him, and been left saddled with 
the hideous incubus of all this.” 

She stands at the window sombrely looking out, not speaking 
again until she has Spartanly curbed in the transient outbreak of 
her woe. 

“ As I was ten years his senior, it would have seemed probable 
that I should go before him.” 

“Yes.” 

Another pause. 

“When I last saw him—but, as you are aware, during the last 
few days I was not allowed to enter his room—he seemed to me to 
be in perfect possession of his senses.” 

“ He was so.” 

“T believe that the approach of death often obscures the 
intellect and warps the judgment, but in his case the mind 
seemed to be as clear as in his days of fullest health.” 

The widow bends her head, with a gesture, slight yet most 
emphatic, of assent. 

“If it were not so—if there had been any signs of wandering 
at the last P 
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“There were none.” 

The questioner turns away with a look of dull disappointment, 
and once again the tearless wretchedness of her eyes surveys 
through the window, her unwelcome possessions. 

“The world will say that he was grossly unjust—that his death 
falsified the whole tenor of his life.” 

“T do not think that you need fear that.” 

Her tone is still one of reverent compassion. The other walks 
heavily back from the window, and stands for a few moments 
before her young sister-in-law, surveying her with a damb 
intensity that she finds hard to bear. Miss Etheredge’s speech, 
when it does come, seems scarcely relevant. 

“We have never been fond of each other.” 

“T suppose not.” 

“ But I have always found you a rigorously truthful woman.” 

“Thank you.” 

“ Even now, with this great slur cast upon you, if you can tell 
me that you believe that he was not himself—that he was the 
victim of some dying delusion—I will believe you.” 

For a moment, not out of any regard for her own interests, 
but out of pure pity, Jane hesitates. It is only for a moment. 

“T cannot tell you so. He was perfectly himself. And he was 
notunjust. He did what he thought right. And do not be afraid ; 
it is not he who will be blamed.” 
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Optimists and Pessimists. 


On a former occasion, I remarked how near de Maistre and New- 
man came to an actual philosophy of despair. They both escaped 
it, but the reaction from the delusive hopes that ushered in the 
French Revolution was sure to produce such a philosophy, and it 
has prevailed widely in, and been a characteristic note of, the 
thought of the present century. It was, of course, no new birth 
of the modern world. Buddhism—an older religion than Chris- 
tianity, and one of the most widespread—looks to Nirvana, or the 
annihilation of the individual existence of men, as the consumma- 
tion to be devoutly aspired to, a confession that such existence is 
a failure. One of the most beautiful and noble of the poems of 
the ancient world, the ‘De Rerum Natura’ of Lucretius, is so 
full of the thought of the vanity of life, and the superiority of 
death, as to suggest some Buddhist influence on the Greek 
philosophy that inspired it, though the doctrine of the develop- 
ment of society contained in the poem, which gives it so modern 
an aspect, is more consistent with optimism than with pessimism. 
The sense of the sadness of life is combined in other Greek and 
Roman writers with a belief in the progress of the world from 
better to worse, varied in its expression from the almost playful 
complaint of Horace that the age of our parents, worse than that 
of our grandparents, has produced us a more worthless race, soon 
to give to the world a yet more faulty offspring,* through Virgil’s 
grave and manly doctrine, that everything fast tends to grow 
worse, so that only strenuous labour can save human life from 
ruin, just as the rower is driven headlong down the rapids, if for a 
moment he rests his arms,{ to the profound and hopeless melan- 





















* Hor., Od. iii. 6, 46-48. 
t Virg., Geo. i. 199-203. 
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choly of the chorus in Sophocles’ “‘(Edipus at Colonus,” which 
I quote from Professor Jebb’s translation :— 


“Not to be born is past all prizing best; but, when a man hath seen 
the light, this is next best by far, that with all speed he should go thither, 
whence he hath come. For when he hath seen youth go by with its light 
follies, what troublous affliction is strange to his lot, what suffering is not 
therein ? envy, factions, strife, battles and slaughters; and last of all, age 
claims him for her own—age dispraised, infirm, unsociable, unfriended, 
with whom all woe of woe abides.” * 


Hesiod’s is almost as bitter a cry when he wishes he had not lived 
among the fifth or iron race of men, but had either died before or 
been born later.t 

Hesiod’s lament over the degeneration of the men of his own 
day is connected with the myth of Prometheus, and the same 
myth, in one of the greatest of Greek tragedies—the ‘ Prometheus 
Bound’ of Aischylus—is utilised to illustrate another doctrine 
characteristic of pessimism, viz., that the world was created, or is 
governed, by a malignant power. Prometheus, in the play, is not, 
indeed, an adherent of the vanquished cause of the elder gods. 
He had been himself a revolutionist, concurring in the deposition 
of Kronos and the accession of Zeus, but had fallen away from 
the latter when he found he had placed on the throne of heaven a 
cruel and irresponsible monarch,} who, in the distribution of his 
delegated powers, took no account of the human race, but was 
minded to destroy it,and plant another in its place.§ This moved 
the philanthropic mind of the great Titan to save the condemned 
race. He first took away from them the knowledge of the future, 
giving them never-dying hope instead, and next giving them fire, 
and teaching them the use of their minds, and eyes, and ears, the 
arts of building and carpentry, and the more subtle arts of 
numbers, and letters, and memory, the observation of the 
heavenly bodies, the subjection of the domestic animals, and the 
use of the winds for navigation.|| He was, in fact, the great 
civilizer, and for this Zeus sends him in charge of Hephaestus, 
and the shadowy impersonations of Force and Violence, to be 


* Soph., O.C. 1225-1238. It adds a deeper gloom to this passage to reflect 
that the poet when he wrote thus of age, was ninety years old. But in 
Plato Rep. i. p. 329, we have quite a different account of Sophocles’ view 
of old age. 

+ Hes., Op. 174,175. To Hesiod as to Virgil labour is a mitigation of 
the woes of mankind, and hope of improvement is left to them, though 
the meaning of this part of the allegory of Pandora is a little obscure. 

t rpaxds povapxos ov6 imevOuvos Kparei, Vv. 324. 

§ vv. 228-233. 


\| See vv. 235, 236; 248-254, 443-461, 479-506. 
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nailed to the rocks of Caucasus, and preyed upon by a vulture, 
But his punishment does not bend his steadfast mind; he will 
neither submit nor repent. ‘I sinned with my eyes open, and I 
will not deny it,” * and he courteously puts aside all the sugges- 
tions of well-meaning friends that he should make his peace with 
the tyrant. 

This is a very curious picture of the result on Auschylus’ mind 
of the same prospect of the misery and wickedness of the world's 
history that so moved Newman. The attitude of Prometheus is, 
in some points, like that of Satan in “Paradise Lost,” but his 
motive is infinitely nobler, because unselfish. It is an arraign- 
ment of the god who is de facto governor of the world for his 
treatment of mankind, bolder, and more outspoken than, but in the 
same spirit as, Voltaire’s remonstrance against the earthquake of 
Lisbon. There are also several passages in the play that read 
like anticipations of Christian ideas of vicarious suffering. 

But we should be wrong if we were to class Auschylus with the 
philosophers of despair, or even as in irreconcilable rebellion 
against Zeus. Prometheus looks forward to an end to the 
tyranny of Zeus, when some later-born demigod—Heracles or 
another—would treat him as he had treated Kronos. And there 
is a passage in the ‘Agamemnon’ in which Zeus is treated as the 
name for whatever man can conceive as most godlike, the guide 
and teacher of mankind, as well as their corrector and punisher.{ 

I do not know if a neater and more unqualified expression of 
the kind of despair I am referring to can be found than in the 
famous lines of the mild and patient old harper in ‘ Wilhelm 
Meister,’ which I suspect many people read without fully real- 
ising the import of the complaint that ‘he who has never eaten 
his bread with tears, or sat through the weary nights weeping on 
his bed, has not found out the true character of the heavenly 
powers that govern our destiny, that bring us into life, cause a 
poor wretch to incur guilt, then give him over to the punishment 
that avenges all guilt upon the earth.” If we look only to this 
world, can we say that this attitude towards destiny is unnatural 
in those who fail in the struggle for existence? This struggle, 
in some respects, tends to become severer, as society becomes 
vaster, and more organised, and those who start with few advan- 
tages are pretty sure, if by their own fault they further diminish 
these advantages, to fall in the race and be trampled on. The 
fact that failure is due to one’s own fault, makes it no easier to 
bear, and one who falls, as I have described, and has to recognise 


e 4 en ~” > > , 922 
EXWY EXWY NMApPTOY OVK apynTopat, V, 206. 


tT -Esch., Agam. vv. 160-181. 
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the fact that his life has been a failure, if he cannot fix his hopes 
on another world, may either be driven to suicide, or may become 
“one, whom the vile blows and buffets of the world have so 
incens’d” that he-is reckless what he does to spite the world. 

There may be some excuse for adopting the Manichean doctrine 
that the world was made, or is governed, by a malignant power— 
a doctrine that has been frequent in all ages and has even affected 
the language of St. John and St. Paul *—in the case of those whose 
lot in this world has been very hard. But there was clearly no 
such excuse for the two writers to whom I now come, Byron and 
Schopenhauer, whom we may fairly call the apostles of modern 
pessimism. Both started in life with great advantages and met 
with no serious misfortunes, It isjdoubtful if either of them was 
quite serious, for they loved paradox, and Byron at least was fond 
of posing and not unwilling to shock his contemporaries. Byron’s 
influence was powerful in Germany as well as in his own country. 
Goethe treated him with profound reverence, and Schopenhauer, 
in his chapter “On the Nothingness and Sorrows of Life,” refers to 
his “Cain” as an “immortal chef d’cewvre,” and quotes the stanza 
from the fourth canto of ‘Childe Harold’ beginning “Our life is a 
false nature,” in which some of the gloomiest thoughts that visit 
our darkest moments are expressed in vigorous and beautiful verse. 
“Cain” is also indisputably a fine poem that contains much to recall 
the eloquence of Milton’s rebel angels. And it is by no means 
unredeemed profanity. Adah, Cain’s sister-wife, is throughout on 
the side of good, and Cain himself, after his brother’s murder, ends 
the drama with a repentance that is almost edifying. The poem 
is altogether much nobler than Schopenhauer’s philosophy, and 
when Cain for a moment sinks to the level of the latter and says, 
“Would I ne’er had been aught else but dust,” Lucifer reproves 
him—“ That is a grovelling wish, less than thy father’s, for he 
wish’'d to know.” . There is much to remind a reader of the 
“Prometheus ” of Aischylus, but not the hope of a better future that 
animates the Greek poet. Cain belongs unquestionably to the 
philosophy of despair; but Byron himself was better than his 
philosophy, for his life did not end in suicide or ignoble terror or 
hatred of his kind, but in a generous and unselfish struggle for 
the liberty of Greece. 

Though Schopenhauer was not born to the high station and all 
the advantages that Byron enjoyed, his circumstances were far 
from unfortunate; he was not driven to pessimism, like Martin, 
by “ten years of working for the booksellers of Amsterdam.” He 

* 6 dpyev rod xicpou rovrov in John xii. 31, 6 Oeds tov ai@vos rovrov in 
2 Cor. iv. 4. 
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was the son of a rich merchant of Dantzig, and had been brought 
up, a8 @ young man, to his father’s profession. He had spent 
some years at Havre, where he forgot for a time his native 
language ; he had also lived long in London and travelled much 
about Europe. On his father’s death in 1804, when he was only 
sixteen, he gave up mercantile pursuits, and, having an ample 
fortune, he followed the bent of his genius by settling at Berlin 
and giving up his time to literature and philosophy. He failed 
to draw an audience as a lecturer at the University of Berlin, and 
for this slight he never forgave the City of Intelligence. Indeed, 
a scholar used to Kant or Hegel must have found Schopenhauer 
a very strange teacher, for his thought was transparently clear, 
he wrote in an excellent prose style, and the substance of his 
teaching was as far removed as possible from the mysticism, the 
high stoical morality, and the religious earnestness that are 
congenial to the German mind. Nor were his outward appear- 
ance and manner of life such as we associate with the idea of a 
German philosopher ; here is the description of him by a French 
biographer.* 

“A le juger par l’extérieur c’était un jeune gentleman, fort soigneux de 
sa mise, d’agréable tournure et de belles maniéres, quoique d’une contra- 
diction fatigante et d’une impertinente franchise. On le rencontre 4 la 
comédie et @ l’opéra, dans les cercles aristocratiques de Weimar et de 
Dresde.” And again: “Sa vie de célibataire et de rentier est d’une 
monotonie si automatique qu’on la connait, quand on connait une de ses 
journées. Se lever & huit heures, s’éponger a l’anglaise, préparer son café, 
s’attabler au travail et écrire dans toute la fraicheur des idées matinales, 
jouer ensuite un petit air de fiite avant d’endosser son habit, d’ajuster son 
jabot et sa cravate blanche, diner 4 table d’héte, sieste, promenade, lire le 
Times, puis quelques bons vieux auteurs; souper, théitre, excellent 


sommeil. II est aussi ménager de sa fortune que de l’emploi de son temps, 
et double 4 la longue son capital.” 


His philosophy is very much what one would expect from such 
a man of the world as above described. Its chief merits are its 
lucidity and its acuteness. He is infallible in detecting any weak 
point in the armour of an antagonist; and his writings are 
eloquent, epigrammatic, full of apt illustration. His long treatise 
on “The World as Will and Presentation ” is probably the easiest 
to read of all metaphysical treatises. He himself asks his readers 
to go carefully through it twice, before coming to a conclusion 
upon it, but I should think few people have complied with this 
request literally. The part of it with which I am chiefly con- 
cerned is the chapter near the end “On the Nothingness and 


* Bourdeau, ‘ Pensées, Maximes et Fragmens, traduits, avec une Vie de 
Schopenhauer,’ 1880. 
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Sorrows of Life,” which I have already mentioned. In this he 
draws a very dark picture, as it is easy enough to do, of the 
evils of the world, not confining himself to human history as 
Newman does in the famous passage I formerly quoted, but 
dwelling on those of the brute creation, which used so to afflict 
Sir Arthur Helps, and which we are told by Dean Stanley were 
so distressing to Dr. Arnold that he could not bring himself to 
study natural history. Schopenhauer says in bitter mockery that 
the optimism of Leibnitz has to reconcile itself to a “world that 
is the battle-field of tortured and agonized beings, which only 
subsist through one consuming the other, where each beast of 
prey is the living grave of a thousand others, and its means of 
supporting itself a chain of painful deaths”;* and in another 
passage he speaks of it as a system that is “set up and fought 
for in spite of the loud shrieking testimony of a whole world full 
of misery.” f 

One of Schopenhauer’s amiable qualities was his love for 
animals—of dogs in particular, but his sympathies were wider 
than for the companions of our homes and walks, and extended 
to an orang-outang at the fair at Frankfort, whom he pictured to 
himself looking out of his cage on the world of men and women 
he is just left out of, much as Moses looked down from Pisgah on 
the Promised Land he might not enter. All sentient beings, 
besides the physical sufferings they are subject to, find them- 
selves, when they emerge from the night of unconsciousness, in 
the midst of a crowd of striving, suffering, erring beings, all with 
infinite desires and little chance of satisfying them to any greater 
extent than the obtaining of a poor and bare subsistence by un- 
ceasing toil, with death in prospect at the end.{ And this end, 
this gate of departure, has to be guarded by so terrible a warder ; 
because, were Death less terrible, no one would stay in life, but 
would do like Lessing’s child, who, as his father said, after coming 
with infinite difficulty into this world, showed his wisdom by at 
once taking himself out of it. 

Such a world as is pictured in these terrible dreams is a place 
of punishment, and Schopenhauer thought the doctrine of the 
Fall of Man was rational, and entitled Christianity to a place 
in the category of pessimistic religions with Buddhism and 
Brahminism. But this is almost his only point of contact with 


* «Die Welt,’ etc., ii., p. 664. 

t Ib., p. 663. This passage may have been in Tennyson’s mind when 
he wrote “Though Nature, red in tooth and claw With ravin, shrieked 
against his Creed.” 

t Ib., p. 654, 655. 
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Christianity ; and with Judaism, which according to his definition 
was an optimistic religion, because it promised happiness in this 
world, he had still less sympathy. I do not consider, for reasons 
I have already given, that Christianity deserved his approval on 
this ground; for, starting with the assumption that this world is 
only part of a great scheme, most of which is invisible to us here, 
and that in the end happiness will be the reward of righteousness, 
it should rather be called partially or conditionally optimistic. 
Nor was his appreciation of the asceticism, which many forms of 
Christianity have had in common with the Indian religions, 
sincere; for it was not carried out in practice, as we have seen. 
He was, as M. Bourdeau calls him, but ‘‘ un Bouddhiste de Table 
d’ Hote.” * 

Such a pessimism, not consistently carried out in practice, is 
often enough the creed of easy-going men of the world, who have 
come to the conclusion that life is a bad business, full of dis- 
appointment and sorrow, leading up to “ unsociable, unfriended ” 
old age, and “the blind fury with the abhorred shears,” but that 
it can be made tolerable for a longer or shorter time by refined 
and elegant pleasures, by the interest of ambition or by affection. 
Some of the most beautiful literature, not only of pagan times,} 
has given voice to the feeling that man’s life is a vapour, and that 
it is well for men to crown them with rosebuds before they be 
withered. A creed like this is cheerless, and lacks the manliness 
of Lucretius’ remonstrance with those who are unwilling to quit 
life’s feast when satisfied, or Virgil’s doctrine that Jupiter meant 
the cultivation of the earth to be difficult to sharpen men’s 
intellects by care, and make strenuous industry a necessity.{ 
The vein of Stoicism that we meet with in so many Roman writers 
was conspicuously wanting in Schopenhauer. It was a sort 
of Nemesis that the contemner and vilifier of life was terribly 
afraid of quitting it; not only did the fear of the cholera drive 
him in 1831 from Berlin to Frankfort and persecute him at many 
other times, but fear of infection was ever present with him, so 
that he would never, if he could help it, drink out of a glass that 
had touched other lips; fear of fire made him live always on the 
ground floor ; fear of thieves made him expend much ingenuity in 


* M. Bourdeau also says of him, “Tandis qu'il compose 4 vingt-neuf 
ans ce livre fameux qui conclut J’ascétisme en vue d’amener la fin du 
monde par la continence absolue des sexes, il ui arrive méme mésaventure 
qu’a Descartes: un beau jour il lui nait un enfant naturel.” 

+ It is instructive to compare Lucr. iii. 912-915 with the Wisdom of 
Solomon, ii. vv. 1-9. 

t Virg., Geo. i. 121-146. 
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devising hiding-places for his coin and notes. It was a more 
serious sign that he thought he was the victim of persecution and 
conspiracies, and that he recorded dreams and omens. These are 
signs of incipient madness, but he never actually bacame insane, 
though he lived to the good old age of seventy-two. 

It is no part of my purpose in this paper to discuss the 
doctrine of Schopenhauer, but I may remark in passing that what 
appears its weckest part is its ignoring of the existence of any kind 
of plan or design in the universe. This was very much the view 
of Epicvzus, whose fortuitous concourse of atoms corresponded to 
the bliad irrational “ will to exist” in Schopenhauer’s philosophy. 
But can anyone seriously doubt, especially in these post-Darwinian 
days, that the universe has some plan and meaning, though it is 
very probable that beings who can never see more than an 
infinitesimal part of it will never know this plan? According to 
Schopenhauer, the will determines to live and lives; that is, 
comes into a world peopled with phenomena, presentations, of the 
reality of which it can never be certain. This is his only creator, 
and some of his critics have held that this will pervading the 
universe makes his philosophy really a kind of Pantheism. It 
would be more properly called Pandiabolism, for Will does evil and 
means it, and, in the person of the philosopher himself, contem- 
plating its works, pronounces them all, not very good, but very 
bad. So far from the universe being the best possible—in 
Leibnitz’s sense, which Schopenhauer understands correctly—it is 
the worst possible, that is, any universe ever so little worse would 
be impossible, because it would fall to pieces by its own defects. 
The most accurate name by which to call such a system is 
Manicheism. A single will abiding in the several phenomena 
would be more akin to Pantheism, but this would also be akin to 
the inspiring Nous of Anaxagoras, the “mens agitans molem,” 
which Schopenhauer expressly repudiates. I confess that to me, 
matched with this self-vivifying will of Schopenhauer, the for- 
tuitous concourse of atoms of the Epicureans “were mellow 
music,” and probably the latter theory is now adopted as 
explaining the universe by most of those who are unable to accept 
that of an external creator and governor. 

Schopenhauer’s great work was given to the world as long ago 
as 1818, but for a long time it was little known. ‘Towards the 
end of his life it became popular, as it deserved to be from its 
literary excellence, and has influenced largely both professed 
philosophers, and the many loose thinkers who always take their 
creed from the fashionable literature of the day. I cannot under- 
take to trace the course of pessimistic philosophy in Germany 
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since Schopenhauer, but one cannot read much of the popular 
literature of the day in any modern language without coming 
upon traces of pessimistic doctrine in both its forms, the over- 
powering consciousness of the miseries of the world, and the belief 
that its progress is from bad to worse. 

The melancholy temperament of the Slavonic character seems 
to be a soil peculiarly fit for the growth of this doctrine, and it is 
seen in its most uncompromising form in Count Leon Tolstoi, a 
writer of fiction not only of very striking genius, but of the 
most humane and attractive personality. In ‘Anna Karenine’ 
we have a story of overwhelming evil destiny as fatal as the Até 
of any Greek tragedy, and in the ‘Kreutzer Sonata’ we reach a 
still lower depth of pessimism. ‘The consciousness partly of the 
misery of the world, but still more of the evil lying near at hand 
in all relations between the sexes, the evil to which much modern, 
especially French, fiction has given such painfully undue promin- 
ence, leads him in this gloomy book to preach the renunciation of 
all such relations, just as similar ideas in the worst times of the 
barbarian invasions, which were also those of the most rapid 
growth of monasticism, led many pious men and women to reject 
in practice the first command of God and Nature to increase and 
multiply and replenish the earth. This form of asceticism was 
one of the notes of Manicheism, and plays a part in Buddhism, 
and sometimes has led in practice to fanatical extremes. But this 
has probably occurred only in times of. very great and over- 
whelming misery, and the belief that life is misery as a mere 
theoretical opinion has seldom prevented men (as we have seen it 
did not prevent Schopenhauer) from causing children to be 
brought into a world from which, as Lessing said, he who soonest 
escapes will be the happiest. In matters of practical conduct, 
theoretical opinions are far less powerful motives than natural 
instincts, or even long-inherited habits, and those who have given 
up religious or ethical views that they or their fathers have 
entertained, will constantly go on acting in a manner that was 
reasonable according to the old opinion, but not according to the 
new. 

If Count Tolstoi’s practical teaching were to spread widely and 
in the end to extinguish altogether the passions that he considers 
to be the real obstacles to the union of humanity, the swmmum 
bonum at the attainment of which there would be no further need 
for the continuance of our species, this would no doubt be a 
solution of the problem we are considering. We may think it 
would be unreasonable, and in contradiction to all the inferences 
we can draw as to the intentions of our Maker, but it would effect 
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its object of bringing human misery, as well as human happiness, 
to an end, and would leave the inferior animals in undisturbed 
possession of the world, to follow or not as they thought proper 
the lead of these etherealised and dispassionated human creatures, 
As it is quite certain that such principles will never become 
universal or even common, we must go on in darkness, making the 
best we can of our chequered life of good and evil, hoping for a 
better life hereafter, but not likely in this life ever to see or 
realise the end to which all the toil and suffering we experience is 
co-operant. The attitude of Schopenhauer and Tolstoi seems to 
me weak and effeminate, unworthy of a race that has done 
something in the course of ages to subdue and improve its 
environment. We all have need of the warning “ Spartam nactus 
es”; the world we have been placed in is a stern and hard one, 
not a Capua or a Sybaris; a world, like Sparta, calling for 
endurance and struggle, a world, moreover, not rejoicing in the 
clear atmosphere and sunlight of Greece, but plunged in gloom 
and mystery. Yet the hardness and the gloom have nerved those 
who have best served God and man to fight and conquer, and by 
so doing to adorn their Sparta, that is, to make life brighter and 
happier for those who come after them. “Close thy Byron, open 
thy Goethe,” is a wise precept, meaning “Cease from lamentation 
over the miseries of the world, and set to work intelligently to 
lighten them”; but it is not consistent with the teaching Carlyle 
joins with it that happiness is not to be sought, but only 
renunciation aimed at. 

Ibsen is sometimes spoken of as a pessimist, and he has no 
doubt written some very dark and gloomy dramas; what is more 
to the purpose is that we often meet in his writings the idea of 
Até or irresistible fatality. His admirers are fond of saying that 
he should be judged as an artist and not as a teacher. But two of 
his dramas, “ Brand” and “ Emperor or Galilean,” seem to me to 
have some moral purpose; and both of them deal with the same 
moral problem. In both a thoughtful and virtuous man is 
brought face to face with the question whether the standard of 
the Gospel is one it is possible to live up to. Brand sets his face 
like a flint and perseveres in what he believes to be his duty at 
the cost of most terrible misery to himself and those most dear to 
him; and perishes at the end without a ray of comfort or hope, 
his last words expressing that every son of the race must be 
doomed for the sin of the race. Julian decides that the Christian 
standard is an impossible one and revolts from it to take refuge in 
the gaiety and brightness of Paganism, but his end like Brand’s 
is in failure and misery and hopelessness. ‘‘The Galilean con- 
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quers” in the sense of imposing on those who revolt as on those 
who submit, the same measure of renunciation. This seems to 
me the essence of Pessimism, the teaching of the famous song of 
the old harper in ‘ Wilhelm Meister,’ to which I have already 
referred. And this doctrine seems to me to be at the base of all 
Ibsen’s writings that I have read. The revolt against all re- 
straint on the will or passions and the bitter hatred to Christianity 
as enforcing such restraint, may indeed at first sight be taken as 
traits of Optimism, like Condorcet’s belief in the perfectibility of 
human nature. But on nearer examination one sees that in this 
case the impatience of restraint does not come from belief in 
human virtue. No cynic ever thought worse of human nature— 
especially feminine human nature—than Ibsen; one sometimes 
wonders that the author of such chambers of horrors as he intro- 
duces us to, can consent to remain in our world, such as it 
presents itself to him, when he himself might his quietus make in 
some of the painless ways revealed by modern science. This is in 
fact the laudable decision to which the wretched, feeble, and 
selfish artist, the victim of that hereditary taint, which seems to 
be never long absent from the author’s thoughts, comes in 
“Ghosts.” In the ‘‘ Wild Duck” it is impossible to say which is 
the more odious, the idealist Gregers, the false and seltish 
Hialmar, or the profligate Positivist doctor Relling. This is how 
the Idealist and the Positivist sum:up their discussion of principles 
as illustrated by the issue of the sordid and vulgar tragedy (re- 
lieved it is true by some genuine pathos in the characters of old 
Ekdal and Hedvig). 








Greg. “If you’re right and I’m wrong, then life is not worth living.” 
Rel. “ Oh, life would be quite tolerable, after all, if only we could be rid 
of the confounded duns that keep on pestering us, in our poverty, with 
the claim of the ideal.” 
Greg. “ In that case I am glad that my destiny is what it is.” 
Rel. “ Excuse me—what is your destiny ?” 
Greg. “ To be the thirteenth at table.” 
Rel. “The devil it is.” 





If anyone asks whether this is really the ending of a problem 
play in which there is a good deal of preaching, as well as some 
really touching features, I can only answer in the elegant terse- 
ness of Dr. Relling ‘ The devil it is.” 

“Ghosts,” which perhaps may dispute with “ Hedda Gabler” 
the place of gloomiest amongst the writings of Ibsen, caused a 
great outcry against the author, who for a time felt keenly that 
he was a victim of persecution. Under the influence of this 
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feeling he wrote the not unamusing play “An Enemy of the 
People.” There was no attempt to conceal the fact that he meant 
the Doctor, who is branded as an enemy of the people, and he and 
all his family tabooed and boycotted, because he discovers that 
the water supply of the bath-town in which he lives, is polluted 
at its source, to represent himself. To a reader of “Ghosts” 
it is difficult to see what there is in its teaching to entitle its 
author to pose as a moral sanitary reformer. But letting that 
pass, we may note in “An Enemy of the People” the pessimistic 
doctrine (not altogether an unhealthy one in these democratic 
days) that the “compact majority” are always wrong, and the 
sensible and patriotic always in a minority, that a Liberal press 
is a questionable advantage, and that regard to public opinion 
and fear of unpopularity may be very demoralising motives of 
action. 

I think what I have said is sufficient to show that Ibsen is a 
Pessimist according to one of the tests I have observed to be present 
in Schopenhauer, viz., that he surveys the work of the Creator and 
pronounces it all very bad. And this form of Pessimism is very 
prevalent in many of the popular writers of the present day. It 
is conspicuous in a book very much to be admired, Mr. Hardy’s 
“The Return of the Native,” in which perhaps the beauty of ex- 
ternal nature may be excepted from the general condemnation ; it 
is also very conspicuous in the Italian poet Carducci. His beauti- 
ful and pathetic ode “In una chiesa Gotica” expresses the feelings 
of sorrow, with which many even religious souls will sympathize, 
that arise at the sight of a young girl taking the veil. Where 
Dante, he says, would have seen a virgin soul being transfigured 
amid hymns of angels, and heard under his feet the roar of the 
baffled gulfs of hell, he sees only a feeble gleam shivering in the 
cold twilight of temples that shut out the sun, the temples of a 
suffering god who calls upon his worshippers to suffer, he thinks 
of the sunshine on the fields without and the light of love ina 
woman’s eyes, and, as a rosy gleam of the sun-god enters through 
the stained glass of a window, he longs to see the maiden who is 
kneeling in the church form one of a choir dancing round the 
altar of Apollo, singing a hymn of Bacchylides.* This is the 
feeling we have seen expressed in Ibsen’s Julian the Apostate ; 
there is a good deal of it in old Bardi in‘ Romola.’ The men of the 
Renaissance were so much in love with the artistic grace and 
beauty developed by the old religion, that they saw nothing but 
grace and beauty in it; they forgot that it was of this old 
religion that Lucretius had said “ Tantum religio potuit suadere 

* ‘Odi Barbare’ (1st series), pp. 25-28. 
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malorum,”* and thought that by banishing the Crucifixes from 
their worship, they could exclude suffering from their world. 
But in a world where death, nearly always a painful process and 
always, in the familiar words of the Arabian Nights, the 
terminator of delights and separator of companions, plays so 
important a part, where “alid ex alio reficit natura neque ullam 
rem gigni patitur nisi morte adjuta aliena,” a life consisting of 
nothing but wine and ointments, flowers of the spring and crowns 
of roses, of bacchanalian revels or choral dances round the altar 
of Apollo, cannot satisfy human aspirations or realise the joy of 
living that might be our ideal under other conditions. 


“These are not scenes for pastoral dance at even, 
For moonlight rovings in the fragrant glades, 
Soft slumbers in the open eye of Heaven, 
And all the listless joy of summer shades, 
We in the midst of ruins live.” 


And hence the sadness that lurks in almost all the sweetest 
poetry of Paganism, whether the plaintive resignation of Horace, 
or the manly philosophy of Virgil and Lucretius. “ Vitae summa 
brevis spem nos vetat inchoare longam,” or “labor omnia vicit 
improbus,” the gospel of resignation and the gospel of resistance 
to fate are the best voices of comfort that Paganism has left to us. 
They are at the best mitigations of a condition of things that is 
evil, and would leave it an open question whether existence is an 
evil. To either precept, “submit” or “fight against Fate,” a 
Buddhist might plausibly answer that it would have been better 
not to have been born, and still more plausibly ‘“‘ what possible 
object can God or Nature have had in producing so transitory and 
unsatisfactory a world?” ‘The plan and design of creation to 
which theories of evolution and the realisation of the infinitude of 
space and time give a vaster compass than former generations 
dreamed of, suggest the question, is the individual life alone so 
fleeting and so frail amongst the eternal forces of material Nature ? 
Will it for ever be subject to limitations of Time and Space? 
Some few exceptional souls may share Lucretius’ feeling that man 
ought, at the end of his threescore and ten years (Lucretius 
himself had a much shorter life) to quit life as willingly as a sated 
guest rises from table; but in practice the only thing that has 
enabled men and women to face death without terror, has been 
the belief in a better life to come. This belief animated Socrates 
as much as the Christian martyrs, and however vaguely expressed 

* The direct reference of the reflection was to the sacrifice of Iphigenia, 


a more cruel and tragical incident of the same class as the taking of the 
veil by a modern Italian maiden. 
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—Socrates himself does not get beyond éxe? ed érerPar—is different 
in kind from the Homeric belief of a melancholy continuation of 
life in the dim twilight of Elysium. 

Whether any kind of optimism would be possible without a 
belief in immortality, is a question depending on our definition of 
optimism. Resignation or acquiescence in inevitable evil or 
shortcoming may be the nearest approach to happiness that is 
attainable, as Buddhist philosophers believe, but the ordinary 
human mind asks for some more positive happiness, and cannot 
accept as optimism any belief that does not anticipate for all—it 
may be only “at last” and “far off’—some such positive 
happiness. Christianity anticipates such happiness for the good, 
and has never been rigid in excluding the idea of a gradual purgation 
of most, if not all, of those who are not good; and by virtue of 
this belief may be called optimistic, whatever Schopenhauer may 
say to the contrary. 

The creed of rational optimism is expressed in many parts of 
Tennyson’s “In Memoriam.” Though he warns us that his brief 
lays must not be taken as closing grave doubts or proposing 
answers to serious questions, I think it may be truly said 
that Tennyson’s “swallow-flights of song” do touch upon all 
the most important considerations in favour of natural religion 
and rational optimism. For instance, how can our exquisite 
enjoyment of the beauties of external nature, of “this round 
of green, this orb of flame,” be explained “if earth is dark- 
ness at the core, and dust and ashes all that is?”* Or could 
human affections in their higher forms of manifestation last, if we 
were once convinced that our life and death was nothing more 
than a part of the process shown in “ the moanings of the home- 
less sea,”’t or “the sound of streams that swift or slow draw down 
Monian hills?” And humbly with a full sense of our ignorance, 
as “an infant crying for the light,” he faintly trusts the larger 
hope that not one living creature of all those so wonderfully framed 
and organised shall in the end be “cast as rubbish to the void.” 
And less faintly he believes, though here too the answer to our 
doubts is hidden “behind the veil,” that man, the last work of 
Nature, with “splendid purpose in his eyes,” with his psalms of 
praise and great fanes of prayer, who is impelled to think that 
God loves him, who has suffered and fought so often for truth and 
justice, must have something in him besides the part that will one 
a be “blown about the desert dust, or seal’d within the iron 

ills,” 


* Canto xxxiv. { Canto xxxv. 
t Cantos liii. and liv. 
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Again in the starlight winter night the thought occurs, “ Long 
sleeps the summer in the seed,” God has long time in which to 
bring in the closing cycle rich in good, and the peace and goodwill 
told of by the Christmas bells, though slow in their working and 
often frustrated, are yet gradually ringing out evil and ringing in 
good, and may be trusted to continue this work in the future.* 
Towards the end of the poem we come upon a more definite ex- 
pression of hope in progress towards good. In sweet April weather 
“the songs, the stirring air, the life re-orient out of dust, cry 
through the sense to hearten trust in that which made the world 
so fair.”"| This thought we have met with vaguely before; he 
now follows it up with a theory of progress in the fine canto 
beginning “ Contemplate all this work of Time.”t 


“They say, 
The solid earth whereon we tread 
In tracts of fluent heat began, 
And grew to seeming-random forms, 
The seeming prey of cyclic storms, 
Till at the last arose the man; 


Who throve and branch’d from clime to clime, 
The herald of a higher race, 
And of himself in higher place, 

If so he type this work of time 

Within himself, from more to more; 
Or, crown’d with attributes of woe 
Like glories, move his course, and show 

That life is not as idle ore, 

But iron dug from central gloom, 
And heated hot with burning fears, 
And dipt in baths of hissing tears, 

And batter’d with the shocks of doom 

To shape and use.” 


The progress here celebrated is the work of the hands of God 
that come out of darkness and reach through nature, moulding 
men.§ And what enables the poet to believe in it is Love—the 
friendship for his lost companion that has grown and mellowed 
into sympathy for his kind; within the court of Love, encom- 
passed by his faithful guard, he hears a sentinel who whispers 
to the worlds of space in the deep night that all is well, and 
believes this voice, however threatening may be the aspect of the 
world. No doubt there will be eddies in the flood of onward time 
and throned races may degrade— 


* Cantos civ. and cv. Tt Canto cxv. 
t Canto exvii. § Canto exxiii. 
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“Yet, O ye mysteries of good, 
Wild Hours that fly with Hope and Fear, 
If all your office had to do 
With old results that look like new; 
If this were all your mission here, 


To draw, to sheathe a useless sword, 
To fool the crowd with glorious lies, 
To cleave a creed in sects and cries, 
To change the bearing of a word, 


To shift an arbitrary power, 
To cramp the student at his desk, 
To make old bareness picturesque 
And tuft with grass a feudal tower; 


Why then my scorn might well descend 
On you and yours. I see in part 
That all, as in some piece of art, 

Is toil co-operant to an end.” * 


And the poem ends with a prayer to the ever-living Will that 
works with us‘and can make our deeds pure. f 

Put into prose, the creed of rational optimism seems to me to 
be much as follows. The world was created on some plan to 
carry out some design existing in the Creator’s mind. This is 
the fundamental proposition. Whether the design is beneficent 
is a point on which there is conflicting evidence. Science has 
made it clear that there has been evolution in nature and society, 
progress from lower to higher organisms, from lower to higher 
ideals; but in spite of this there has always been, and still is, 
a vast quantity of misery and cruelty in the world, and the 
progress itself has been often accomplished by hard and merciless 
methods, and death has been one of its essential factors. Sympathy 
tor the weak and suffering, which is in some degree implanted in 
our human nature, and which the progress we are considering 
tends to increase and make keener, leads us to hope there will be 
another world in which the undeserved sufferings of this world 
will be compensated, and good and evil dispensed more justly. 
The fact that this sympathy with suffering and desire of justice 
exists in our nature is some evidence that our Creator is also 
kind and just; for how can mortal man be more merciful or just 
than his Maker? Ifthe Maker of the world is good and just, and 
has power over His credtion (of which we can hardly doubt, though 
Mill was driven, by the difficulties of other theories, reluctantly to 
doubt it) His design must have been beneficent, and there must be 


* Cantos cxxv.-CXXvil. t Canto cxxx. 
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another world to redress the imperfections of this. If such other 
world is granted, it would not be absolutely inconceivable that 
the world we now see might grow worse and worse till it perished 
altogether ; but such a result would be extremely improbable, and 
a gradual improvement would be the more natural method of 
carrying out a beneficent design. And a gradual improvement 
observation of the course of history will show to have been the 
rule, not one so rapid or universal as some zealous apostles of 
progress would maintain, nor one (God forbid) that would justify 
us in a self-complacent depreciation of our fathers, but one that 
warrants the opinion that the world has been, as a rule and 
allowing for irruptions of barbarians and such other “ vast eddies 
in the flood of onward time,” as Tennyson alludes to, better 
and happier at any time we choose than it was a century before. 

The pessimist may, of course, if he believes in another world, 
hold that everything has grown and is growing worse in this 
world, and yet that the design of its Creator was beneficent. 
This, as I have indicated in an earlier paper, appears to have 
been the view of the author of the Apocalypse, and, in a less 
degree, of St. Paul. But the pessimists of the present day would 
generally take a different line and hold that, if the world had a 
creator, his design is unascertainable. They would dwell on the 
opinion of scientific men that our planet is losing heat and that 
the cooling process will go on till all life is frozen out of exist- 
ence, or that the hydrogen will escape from it as it has from the 
moon and leave it airless and waterless. ‘The existence of life on 
the earth, they would say, is probably due to an accident, and an 
accident may bring it toan end. Whether there is life anywhere 
else is not and never can be known. How life and will came to 
exist without a living will in the Creator is a question that cannot 
be answered ; they must be taken as ultimate facts. If they are 
assumed, the struggle for existence and the survival of the fittest 
will account for the progress that has already taken place, and 
that may continue until the cooling process has paralysed human 
energies sufficiently to stop it. Then a rapid degeneration will 
set in; the last conscious creatures that retain any power of re- 
flecting on themselves and their destiny will look back on the 
history of a few thousand years and see that man and his achieve- 
ments have been a mere casual episode in the drama played by 
the gigantic material forces, whose action constitutes the real 
history of the universe. 

Such a theory as this that I have sketched is not necessarily 
inconsistent with morality, but it is not unlikely to suggest to its 
adherents that in a world created with no design, leading to 
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nothing and of comparatively short continuance, the wise course 
for the strong man, the ‘‘ Uebermensch,” the Napoleon or Bismarck, 
is to second Nature in her process of evolution, to secure the 
survival of the fittest or strongest, that is of himself, by subordi- 
nating the interests of others to his own. 

Such a picture of philosophical selfishness is the subject of 
Alphonse Daudet’s play ‘La Lutte pour la Vie’ ; it appears also to 
be the leading principle of Friedrich Nietzsche’s strange rhapsody 
‘Also sprach Zarathustra.’ It is of course destructive, wherever 
prevalent, to all growth of private or public virtue, being neazly 
the same as the old doctrine combated by Plato in the Republic, 
that justice is the will of the stronger. Everyone in his own 
experience of the world must have frequently met with this over- 
bearing selfishness in practice. In order to check or diminish it, 
which is the duty of all who desire the good of the world, it is 
essential not to surrender the field to the pessimists, but it would 
not be wise to ignore the strength of their case. The world is not 
a place where sweet reasonableness generally prevails; it is a 
scene of never-ceasing strife, of severe competition. An optimism 
too ready to accept comforting conclusions may mislead us. We 
say with the Psalmist that the eyes of all wait on God, who gives 
them their meat in due season, but we must not conceal the fact 
that too often what is given is the power to devour their weaker 
fellow-creatures, while even the more innocent food supplied by 
the vegetable world can only be secured by the merciless destruc- 
tion of the locust and the mildew, and the countless insect plagues 
that compete with us for it. Or, if in another psalm we sing of 
the lions roaring after their prey, who seek their meat from God, 
surely they do not make their request in a tone or spirit that 
becomes a creature addressing its creator, but rather in that 
attributed to a famous Oxford don, who was said to make his 
humble petitions to Almighty God in a tone of indignant 
remonstrance. 

Such thoughts as these should moderate any exultation we may 
be tempted to feel at the progress of the world, but we should do 
wrong if we dwelt too much on these more painful aspects of the 
great question before us. If we take as wide and patient a survey 
as possible of the facts of the world, we shall I think come to a 
conclusion, modest perhaps and far from positive, that may be 
expressed in the last words of another psalm, the one that treats 
of God’s dealings with mankind; “ Whoso is wise will ponder 


these things, and they shall understand the ioving kindness of the 
Lord.” 
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Out Past the City Gates, 


“*Dust and ashes’! So you creak it, and I want the heart to scold. 
Dear dead women, with such hair, too—what’s become of all the gold 
Used to hang and brush their bosoms? I feel chilly and grown old.” 


A Toccata of Galuppi's. 


Tue last five miles had been very trying. Fifty miles is a long 
day’s ride in a subtropical country, even if one starts in the cool 
mauve light which precedes dawn. 

Travelling by dak in luxurious India, with a fresh pony for 


every dozen miles of country eaten up, one can afford to smile at 
fifty miles. But we were in Morocco, a land which knoweth not 
the dak, nor any equivalent to it. We had ridden the same two 
hammer-headed, nimble-footed grey mules, sitting in the central 
hollow of the same two crimson-covered Moorish saddles for five 
days in succession. And being white men, and therefore burdened 
with ingrained prejudices in the matter of inflicting pain, we 
were unable to follow the example of our Moorish servants, who, 
riding their two red mules in our immediate rear, carried blood- 
stained pack-needles in their respective bridle hands, and—used 
them. 

Had the tide been even a few feet lower we might have over- 
come those last five miles with a little judicious spurring and no 
great difficulty. But the tide was high, like the cliffs, and so the 
end of our tiring day’s ride was made trebly difficult by the 
necessity which existed for forcing our dejected animals through 
deep, soft, dry sand. 

“By gad!” exclaimed my friend Kerr as at last we dis- 
mounted on the tongue of sand opposite Tzenah and sat down 
to wait for a boat by which we could cross the turbulent little 
river's mouth and so enter the city gates. “Just look at my 
spurs! Horrible! They’re positively blood-encrusted.” 














OUT PAST THE CITY GATES. 


It was even so, though no one who knew a humane and tender- 
hearted man from a brute could have blamed my friend Howard 
Kerr because of his bloody spurs. 

“Needs must when a mule’s to be ridden,” I said, glancing 
down at my own persuaders, and hoping that my friend might 
not see the withers of the beasts our servants rode. I knew 
they must be gory, and Howard Kerr was new to Morocco. 
“And you needn’t worry, anyhow. ‘The mules simply don’t 
care two straws for anything you can do with such a toy as an 
English spur. There’s the difference between a mule and a horse. 
If you urge him to it a horse will go till he dies; a mule only 
until he is very tired; then he lies down, and nothing short of a 
fire under his flank will rouse him to further effort.” 

“Ah, well. They didn’t lie down with us, anyhow, though I 
really thought they would just before we rounded that last 
headland and sighted this funny little town. And this is 
Tzenah, eh? It’s like a cluster of flat-backed white mice shut 
up in a fortress in case they should escape. The wall and gates 
are awe-inspiring, the houses are ragged white dormice, and the 
mosque in the centre is simply Cleopatra’s needle, dressed for a 
masquerade ball. Those uneven pink places are fragments of a 
crushed pomegranate. And this is the only way of entering the 
town—crossing this little quarrelsome river. Gad! but the 
current seems stiff! What a picture it all makes, with the 
sunset light on that clump of oleander, the aloes standing out 
and pricking holes in a lemon-coloured strip of sky, and that 
brown skeleton of a Moor gesticulating under the ragged cypress ! 
What a country for a painter! Hallo! there’s a white woman 
on that roof with the blue parapet! And she’s waving to us, too. 
Would that be Mrs. Denbigh ? ” 

It was easily able to recognise the slim figure which stood out 
against the evening sky on the blue-parapeted roof inside the 
city walls. Further, I knew that in Tzenah there was but one 
European woman. So I nodded to Kerr, and rising from my 
place in the sand, walked down to the water’s edge, holding 
my hat in my hand. [ shouted my greeting in Arabic, and saw 
the figure on the roof turn and give instructions toa Moor. Then 
I knew that Mrs. Denbigh had ordered a boat to be sent across 
the river’s mouth to us, and that we should not have very long to 
wait, 

Regarded strictly on its merits as a town, despite the 
picturesqueness of its high crumbling walls, in which fig-tree 
seedlings and castor-oil roots struggle for a footing, and of 


its barbarically-coloured, many-arched fortifications, where rusty 
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cannon balls are heaped between captured Spanish armaments of 
the sixteenth century, Tzenah is one of the last places in all 
Morocco which I should think of visiting for pleasure. But yet 
whenever, during the last two years, I had found myself within a 
day’s journey of this mosquito-ridden, scorched-up little town I 
had always turned my animals’ heads toward the tongue of sand 
upon which I now sat with Howard Kerr, and had crossed the 
river to spend a night, and, at times, a day, in Tzenah. And I 
had always been warmly welcomed in the shadowy little patois 
and dimly-lighted, stone-walled rooms of the house, on the roof 
of which Howard Kerr had just had his first glimpse of Mrs. 
Denbigh. 

In a few minutes we saw a little boat put off from the mossy 
steps below the fort, and headed for a point perhaps half a mile 
higher up the river than the spot where we sat waiting. Fighting 
against a current like a mili race, the little boat approached us in 
sidelong, diffident fashion, as though bent on assuring us that 
ours was the last point on the whole beach that it thought of 
visiting. Leaving our servants to bring the animals over later on 
in a larger boat, and taking with us only our hand-bags, Kerr and 
myself crossed over to the town gate, where we were met by two 
of the Denbigh’s servants. 

“What a queer old place it is!” said Kerr, as we picked our 
way in the dust over the recumbent forms of beggars, among 
satin-tunicked idlers, swarthy gun-carrying Riffians, women whose 
huge hyaks left nothing visible but one eye and a pair of red 
slippers, young Jews in filthy gabardines, dignified old Jews in 
robes as white as their flowing beards, Moorish child mothers 
with tiny swaddled babies on their backs, and really jet-black 
Soos country water-carriers, their goat-skins hung with jangling 
bells. 

“ Merinque, merin—que! ” yelled the greasily perspiring Jewish 
sweetmeat sellers. ‘ Baalak, baalak!” shouted heavily-laden 
slaves as they tottered over the rough stones of the yard- 
wide street behind their masters. And over and above the 
din came the echoing, crooning cry of the priests on the roof 
of the principal mosque, where they stood among the storks, 
calling the faithful to evening prayer. 

Five minutes later I was introducing my friend to bright-eyed, 
olive-skinned, nervous Mrs. Denbigh, listening to the music of 
her rich voice, its wonderful scope in speaking, and marvelling, 
as I did whenever we met, at its existence in conjunction with so 
polite and apparently fragile a frame. But I knew that the 
constitutionally delicate little frame had withstood valiantly more 
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than one exceptional strain which had been laid upon it. Thinking 
of little Mrs. Denbigh in conjunction with other Englishwomen of 
my acquaintance always brought to my mind comparisons between 
pliant steel wire and loosely spun coir rope, or fine silk and 
Harris tweeds. 

We were dust-encrusted and stiff from our long ride, so 
Mrs. Denbigh handed us over to two Moors, who were in- 
structed to see to our baths, and to bring us refreshment, while 
we changed our dress. A glance at the arrangements made for 
us, however, showed me that Mrs. Denbigh had not trusted to 
any servant in the matter of our bed-room comforts. 

“And the head of the house?” queried Kerr when, cleansed 
and half-naked, we sat sipping tea in the long narrow apartment 
which had been made ready for our joint use. 

“Oh, Garda? Well I suppose, since we haven’t seen him, he’s 
not at home. He is generally out and about amongst the Moors, 
and most days he uses up two or three horses.” 

“H’m!” It’s a curious name that—Garda. Is it his real 
name?” 

“Upon my word I don’t know, but I should hardly think so. 
You see he was born out here, and his mother dying when he 
was a baby, he was toa large extent brought up by the Moors. 
His father used to say that a boy was not fit to be spoken to by 
white men till he could ride a galloping horse bare-back. He 
has always been called Garda, anyhow; and as far as the Moors 
are concerned, you can go unarmed and without a fluss in your 
pocket through the roughest country in Morocco if you say you 
are a friend of Garda’s.” 

“Ah! Are they so fond of him, then?” 

“Yes—that is—yes, I suppose they are. His methods in 
dealing with them are elementary. He speaks their language 
quite as well as he speaks his own, and—he’s Garda! I can’t 
explain. You will be able to judge for yourself this evening.” 

“Is he a good fellow? Do you like him?” 

“Oh, yes; Garda’s a good fellow. Everyone likes Garda, 
absolutely everyone; but—I don’t know that he has any friends 
exactly. You see his position is so different to that of most 
Europeans. His power among the Moors is simply unlimited. 
The Kaid of a district or the Basha of a town is the merest 
puppet to Garda, although he has no official standing of any 
sort. His status is so like that of a king that you cannot judge 
him by ordinary standards. But look here, we must dress and 
go in to Mrs. Denbigh.” 

“Yes, yes; quite so. But I am interested about Garda. He 
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must be a man of most extraordinary mentality, one would think, 
to——” 

“H’m! Of course he is strong; but—you'll see him by- 
and-bye.” 

“Yes. And his wife, Mrs. Denbigh; she interests me too. 
Her intellectual strength must be more on the poetical side, I 
should think. A charming little lady, and—what a voice! She 
has a good deal of the artistic temperament, I imagine.” 

I could not explain to myself the cause of it, but when, a few 
minutes later, I led Kerr into the dim living room, with its little 
windows high up near the ceiling, I felt a curious twinge of fear 
and of regret that I had brought my friend to this curious home 
at all. 

“*My husband likes Moorish fashions, so I cannot ask you to 
take a chair, Mr. Kerr; but I think you will find these divans 
comfortable.” 

The graceful figure of our hostess was only dimly visible in 
the evening light, but her voice was soothing and very pleasant 
to hear. 

“T used to think it seemed like sitting on the floor,” she 
continued, with a curious half sad little laugh. ‘“ But I have 
grown to quite like this kind of seat now. We live in the land of 
the lotus-eaters, do we not ?” 

The latter part of this remark was addressed to me, but Kerr, 
from his place on a heap of Moorish rugs, took up the subject of 
divans and the habits of the East, and I was absolved from the 
necessity of a reply. And, somewhat to my surprise, I was 
speedily absolved from all part in the making of our conversation 
in that curious shadowy room, with its Moorish tapestries, its 
swinging censer of Moorish perfume, and its curious atmosphere 
of Moorish secrecy. I was a little surprised, because of old I 
knew my friend Howard Kerr to be even less a talkative man 
than myself, save under special circumstances, and in the presence 
of old friends. But perhaps these circumstances were special. 

Another peculiarity of Kerr’s with which time had made me 
familiar was that he rarely talked much or for long in the 
presence of more than one listener. Kerr is not a conversationalist, 
save from motives of mere courtesy. When he speaks feelingly 
at all he generally has something to tell to one listener, who 
remains quiet and very attentive until Kerr has finished. 

Yet here he was, within ten minutes of our entering this room, 
deep in an animated conversation with a lady to whom, one hour 
before, he had been an absolute stranger. I lay silent, listening 
and smoking. 
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Half-a-dozen times in half an hour the talk of these two rose 
above my head, carried me mentally beyond my depth. But 
though Kerr led the way, I was able to see that our hostess 
followed him with pliant ease. Did the talk run on peoples and 
places, Mrs. Denbigh absorbed with eager interest Kerr’s vivid 
and impressionistic descriptive colouring, bearing him out with 
apt references to authority other than her own. A stray quota- 
tion, a chance sentence end, mutually recognised, and the two 
had left the glowing East and were discussing the fiction and 
poetry of the day on terms of equality in which, if any distinction 
at all could be drawn between them, the advantage as a listener 
lay with Howard Kerr. 

I had many times, and in many different places, been deeply 
interested by Kerr. I had more than once been struck by the 
depth of knowledge and width of sympathy which Mrs. Denbigh’s 
conversation had suggested. But assuredly I had never heard 
either of them talk as they now were talking, though strangers, 
to each other. I do not think I had ever heard two people talk 
quite as these two talked, in a darkness which made them 
practically invisible to me, and therefore to each other. 

It seemed to me a curious case of purely mental and intellectual 
affinity. Their respective persons could have no influence what- 
ever, I thought, in this strange coming together of their soul 
sides. For they could not see each other. Yet every chord 
struck between them seemed to be one of perfect and absolute 
harmony. Each seemed to be pouring out at the other’s feet all 
that was deepest, truest and best, that their best might fraternise 
and mingle, and so return to each,a shared possession. And not 
one faintest note of fleeting discord crept out to me, the audience, 
during the whole curious, beautiful performance. 

Suddenly I heard heavy footsteps on the tiled pavement of the 
patois below, the thin jingle of spurs, and Garda’s deep voice 
booming up through the open centre of the silent house. 

“What's all this, Mary—pitch dark, and you up there! It’s 
half-past eight. Isn’t there to be any dinner to-night ?” 

Then he added a few words, grufily, I thought, in Arabic, and 
silence fell, seeming to thicken the darkness. The pause was 
awkward, curious, and full of all sorts of possibilities. Then our 
hostess rose to her feet. I heard her skirt rustle, and remembered 
that she generally wore flowing, soft silks, and that she must 
certainly make her own dresses. There was no one else to 
make them in Morocco. In the dark one’s thoughts run on 
curiously, | 


“I’m so sorry it’s all dark, Garda. I have two visitors here, 
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whom you will be glad to see. I don’t know why I should have 
forgotten about the lights. Won’t you come up, Garda, and I'll 
see about them now. I am so sorry.” 

The change in Mrs. Denbigh’s voice since she had last spoken 
to Howard Kerr struck me most forcibly. In some way too, 
which I could not understand, it troubled me. 

“TI suppose it is ker ordinary voice, really,” I thought, and the 
other is the unfamiliar one. Yet I have never noticed it before— 
that curious ring in it. Why, it is fear; she is afraid. By 
gad! And it has always been there, always fear in speaking 
to Garda, and I never noticed it before. Well, well, this is a 
curious place.” 

That was just how my thoughts went, sitting there in the dark. 
And a moment later I heard Garda’s voice again, in 2 murmur 
this time, as he spoke to his wife on the stairs outside. But the 
only words I caught were— 

“Well, what of that? ...o’clock...all the evening doing 
nothing . . . Remember, I won’t eat their cooking.” 

And then a Moor came in with two small lamps, and after him 
Garda, inimitable Garda, with both hands extended in welcome 
and a broad smile on his handsome, devil-may-care face. He was 
booted and spurred—European therefore as to his legs—but from 
his broad shoulders hung a short gellabia or Moorish cloak, and 
where it opened at the neck I thought I saw the embroidered 
hem of a kaftan. 

Garda welcomed us cordially to his house, and sitting down 
between us asked what we meant to drink. 

“Ho! M’amed!” 

I have heard many Englishmen speak Arabic, but never quite 
as Garda spoke it. Under all circumstances Garda looked as 
much like a Moor as an Englishman. When he spoke Arabic it 
seemed he was a Moor. 

Mohamed, Garda’s own servant, silently entered the room, his 
yellow slippers being left behind him at the door. Garda directed 
the man to bring whisky and bitters, and water and glasses. In 
Morocco one is chary, as a guest, in expressing any choice in the 
matter of liquor. One’s host’s resources are so sure to be limited. 

Then Garda—when Garda’s name is mentioned the average 
European resident of Morocco calls up a mental picture of a big, 
handsome, curly-haired man, with parted lips, a pronounced 
twinkle in his eyes, a tumbler in one hand, a whip in the other, 
and a funny story on his tongue’s tip. And the picture is 
generally drawn from personal experience. Garda began to talk 
in his customary rollicking vein. 
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Story after story of chouselled Jews, discomfited Bashas, 
out-cheated cheats, vicious horses tamed, and murderous robbers 
whipped. I listened, and laughed at stated intervals, whilst 
watching the growing constraint in Howard Kerr’s face. I 
wondered how it was that my risibilities required so much 
spurring into action. Then I began to wonder if a change had 
not come over Garda, if he had not grown very gross and tedious 
since I last saw him. Then I began to ask myself how in the 
world I ever had been able to laugh at his stories, and to wonder 
whether Garda possessed any other claim to admiration and 
popularity beyond his good looks, his well-developed biceps, and 
his power to absorb alcohol. And yet I told myself, “I don’t 
believe there is any change in the man. It is simply that before I 
have always been alone when I came here, and that nowI am with 
Howard Kerr, that nowI am looking at Garda as the husband 
of her whose talk in the dark with my friend impressed me as 
being so wonderful. I am regarding him in the cold light thrown 
by that unmistakable ring of fear which I heard in the voice of 
his wife.” 

Presently Mrs. Denbigh came into the room again, looking hot 
and a little tired. 

“Dinner is ready, Garda,” she said, “if you gentlemen are 
ready for it. I am sorry we are late this evening, but in this 
— one’s servants do nothing unless one is looking after 
them.” 

The last part of this remark was of course addressed to Kerr, 
as to one who was supposed to be unused to the ways of the 
country. 

Garda left us on our way downstairs, to reappear a minute 
later with a coat on in the place of his gellabia. He dined 
booted and spurred, I noticed, but that was quite in keeping with 
the Garda I had always known. 

During dinner Howard Kerr made one or two small endeavours 
to pick up the threads of his talk with Mrs. Denbigh. The little 
lady responded monosyllabically, and was obviously distressed. 
Garda yawned with savage candour, and complained that my 
friend neglected his glass. I was forced to confess to myself that 
at that table, with Garda the irrepressible as host, Kerr’s observa- 
tions had sounded grotesquely foreign to the atmosphere. Yet 
it should be noted we were three to one at that table, or, even 
if the ring of fear might be said to have rendered one of us 
neutral, we were still two to one. It is evidence of Garda’s great 
elementary strength, I thought; it is finely explanatory of his 
unique power. 
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Dinner over we adjourned to the big room upstairs for coffee. 
Garda flung himself full length on a divan, lighted a cigarette, 
and began to question me about men we both knew in Tangier 
and elsewhere. Kerr picked up a volume which lay on a rug 
beside the divan at which we had found Mrs. Denbigh before 
dinner. It chanced to bea novel by a young writer whom Kerr 
had discovered in New Zealand and had taken home with him to 
England. Here was a promising starting-point, and in a few 
minutes my friend was deep in book-talk with our hostess. 

At first I noticed her looking timidly across in her husband’s 
direction between each sentence. But gradually, seeing perhaps 
that he was interested in chatting with me, the young wife 
seemed to lose the constraint which had come over her with 
Garda’s arrival and to resume again the happy freedom of the 
vein in which she and Kerr had come together that evening. 

Suddenly Garda raised his head. I think he had been dozing. 
He had taken two glasses of whisky after his coffee. I had 
forgotten him and was absorbed in Kerr’s talk with his wife. 

“‘ What the deuce are those two talking about now?” he said to 
me, with a short rough laugh. ‘Oh, poetry, is it? Look here, 
Mary, you stop it. I won’t have my friends pestered with your 
nonsense about books. And it’s time you were in bed, my dear, 
anyhow. Mr. Kerr would like a game of nap, or poker, I dare say. 
Send M’amed in with some more whisky and the cards, Mary, 
and run along to bed. We won’t be very late, and we'll only 
take enough whisky to flavour the water—eh, Mr. Kerr?” 

I had never seen Kerr give any man a look so utterly devoid 
of sympathy as that with which he turned now to his host. 

“ Thanks—I never play cards,” he said. And then catching a 
glance of unmistakable appeal, which was apparent even to me, 
in Mrs. Denbigh’s face, he added, “but of course I shall be 
delighted to make this evening an exception.” 

Mrs. Denbigh’s bright eyes thanked my friend eloquently. 
“Garda,” she said—I thought the ring of fear in her voice was 
very noticeable—“ Mr. Kerr was saying that he would like to 
have a ride round Tzenah to-morrow. We might go out to the 
Roman ruins by Fig-tree spring. Are you busy to-morrow ?” 

“No. H’m! yes, there's some partridge I want to shoot out 
that way, too. Ill tell M’amed to have the animals round 
early, else it'll be too hot. You don’t want to come, Mary, do 
you?” 

“Yes, I should like to,” she said with some hesitation. 

“H’m! Well, you’d better ride the chestnut. I lent your grey 
to Haj Mohadur, to-day.” 
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“Oh, Garda! My dear grey, to Haj; and ‘he’s such a cruel 
rider!” 

“ Nonsense, my dear. “>What do you know about cruel riding? 
The horse must earn its barley somehow. Now don’t*keep us all 
waiting. Send M’amed in, and—— Good night.” 

Then came nap, and whisky, and more of Garda’s stories. I 
began to feel deadly tired. Kerr looked unhappy. Garda drank 
rather recklessly, and accused us both of teetotalism. 

At last, on the plea of our intention to rise early, we left our 
host, and I followed Kerr to the room in which we were both to 
sleep. Kerr carefully closed the door and sat down beside me 
then, at the foot of my bed. 

“‘ How in the name of all that’s discordant came she to marry 
him?” asked Kerr in a low tone. 

“One can never answer that sort of question, you know.” 

“True; bat—hang it !—he is simply a raw, elementary, well- 
built savage, who happens to have been born with a white skin, 
and tobe able to speak English—up to a certain point. And 
she Well, well, upon my word, the sex require a little under- 
standing.” 

I was really tired and not in the mood to talk, even with 
Howard Kerr. But I saw that he expected a certain amount of 
information so I said : 

“Well you see, Kerr, when Mrs. Denbigh came out here 
between two and three years ago—Mary Masters her name was 
then—she was twenty-three years old, and bent on travelling 
through the East with a middle-aged lady companion, an old 
governess, I believe. She was an orphan—Mary Masters I mean 
—and her father, who died when she was a child, was Ronald 
Masters, whose paintings of Eastern subjects are, I believe, pretty 
well known. 

“Well, her mother had died before that even, and she had 
no relatives except her grandfather, a well-to-do old hermit, 
who made her live like a nun, and then died, leaving her all he 
had when she was a little more than twenty-two. She had 
hardly known a day’s liberty before. Now she left her affairs 
in the hands of her grandfather’s lawyers, packed her boxes, 
sent for her old governess, and started out to see the lands of 
her dead father’s pictures. 

“On the way she called at Tangier, and brought introductions 
to the British Minister there. Garda happened to be in Tangier 
at the time—one of his periodical outbreaks—and pig-sticking 
was in full swing. A big party left the Legation every day, and 
Mary Masters joined it. The first English official residents in 
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Morocco were Garda’s people, you know, and he has a certain 
standing at the Legations. There’s another instance of his 
peculiar power. When he does anything peculiarly outrageous, 
for which an ordinary man would be ostracised, the little diplo- 
matic ring who consider themselves society in Tangier smile 
feebly, and say, ‘Oh, yes; Garda! We all know Garda. He 
is really too dreadful !’ 

“ Well, when Garda travels he travels like a prince, you know 
—thirty or forty animals and twenty or thirty followers. He 
has the best horses in the country. The Moors, to whom he 
affords English protection, have to supply him with horseflesh, 
and a good deal else beside. He is a magnificent cross-country 
rider. The Moors in Tangier and everywhere else scramble 
about his horse’s feet to kiss his hands. The management of 
the pig-hunts was entirely in his hands. And so it happened 
that when the girl, fresh from her strict English life, first met 
him Garda was in his element, and appeared in the light of 
principal man—active master of ceremonies. 

“That he is very fine to look at, as a magnificent human 
animal, no one can deny. He was a good deal finer two or three 
years ago. He gave gorgeous Moorish entertainments every 
night, to which the Legation people were invited as spectators. 
He had an impression that Mary Masters was very rich, and, 
apart from that, I believe the law of opposites made him fall in 
love with her dainty lissom fragility.” 

“ Hm!” 

“ Eh? ” 

“Nothing. Go ahead.” 

“Well—I don’t know. During a time like that mental ability 
is not called into play at all. One takes it for granted. Physical 
prowess rules absolute. Physical prowess, physical beauty, the 
glamour of Moorish high lights, Arabian Nights Entertainments, 
semi-savage customs, barbaric display, the novelty of it all—that 
was what intoxicated Mary Masters. She was her own mistress. 
Garda took everything at the gallop. In five weeks from the time 
of her arrival they were married from the Legation, and—then 
she came here.” 

“Caramba! Any children?” 

“ One—it died.” 

“ Great Scott!” 

“ And now I’m going to sleep. Good night, Kerr.” 

“ Schlaf wohl!” 

We went for our ride next morning, and very enjoyable it 
was. We were perfectly mounted from Garda’s great fondac 
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or stable, and the air was full of the sunny joyousness of sub- 
tropical morning. I could not help thinking what a magnificent 
animal Garda was as he lounged beside me on a beautiful white 
barb, his gun across his knees, his keen eyes sweeping the 
horizon in search of game. But though his figure had lost none 
of its classic beauty, the finger-marks of gross living were, I 
thought, beginning to show in his handsome face. 

What the subjects of conversation between Kerr and Mrs. 
Denbigh may have been during that morning ride I cannot say. 
They rode some twenty or thirty yards behind us. Garda was 
keen on possible sport. Whenever I glanced behind me I saw 
that my friend and Mrs. Denbigh were talking as two persons 
talk who are oblivious to their surroundings. Only once did 
accident bring a snatch of their talk to my ears. We were 
nearing the city gates on our return, and Garda had drawn 
aside to listen to a wordy complaint which a Moor from the 
country had to make to him. I was walking my horse very 
slowly, and as Mrs. Denbigh and Kerr drew nearer to me I 
heard the former say : 

“ And here we are when—when all is said—at the gates of the 
city again. I wish this town had no walls and gates. After 
sunset, when I know that all the gates are bolted and locked, 
I sometimes have an absurd feeling of being imprisoned and 
hemmed in. You know there is no one in all Tzenah, except 
Garda and myself, who speaks a word of English. And—and 
Garda is often away. Then I sit on the roof before sunset and 
watch that tongue of sand across the river—‘ El-lissan’ they 
call it—and wonder if anyone I know will come. But it is so 
seldom anyone comes—perhaps once in three months.” 

“H’m! Once in three months!” Kerr spoke with the delibera- 
tion of a very old friend. 

“Yes, it is curious, is it not? At first I used to think I 
could never bear it. But now——- AndI suppose some day we 
shall ride past these gates and right out over there to Tangier, 
and to the ships. Garda hates the idea of visiting Europe, you 
know, but—I shall persuade him some day.” 

“Ah! Do you think so?” Something in Kerr’s voice 
startled me, and I coughed loudly. Garda was cantering up 
towards me. Kerr’s voice did not change. ‘Suppose we ride 
straight on now, Mrs. Denbigh—out past the gates and over the 
hills away from it all, and—and never come back; would you be 
afraid or—glad ?” 

I waited to hear Mrs. Denbigh laugh. But no langh came. 
I urned my head and saw that her face was very pale, and that 
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she was speaking in a low tone, her eyes downcast. Then I 
began to wonder, and to wish that Kerr had never seen Tzenah. 
I know him for as honourable and sweet-natured a man as ever 
walked. But his honour and its standards are his own, and I 
never in my life met a man more naturally free from the in- 
fluences of the conventions than Howard Kerr. 

I was not sorry when I heard that our animals were packed 
and waiting for our departure from Tzenah that afternoon. 
Garda, his wife, Kerr and myself, stood chatting in the patois 
before we parted. Garda was giving me some messages to 
friends in Tangier, and Kerr was talking to Mrs. Denbigh. 
I was listening to Garda’s messages, but I could distinctly hear 
every word which Kerr uttered, and I suppose that Garda could 
also. I felt as though I were standing over an active volcano. 

“Good-bye, Mrs. Denbigh,” he said. “You have been very 
kind to us both, and—whenever you feel you must ride straight 
out, past the gates and over the hills, let me know and I will 
ride with you—I will be waiting on El-lissan when you look out 
from the roof.” 

The world seemed to me to stand still to listen. But Garda 
went drivelling on about the whisky which some friend in Tangier 
was to send him. I glanced sideways at Mrs. Denbigh. Her 
face was dead white to the lips, and her mouth quivered nervously, 
as though she felt physical terror. Kerr looked calm, natural, 
and absolutely at his ease. I was in dread of Garda’s catching 
sight of his wife’s face. But as he turned to bid Kerr “ good- 
bye,” and to press him to take a drink before starting, he said, 
in just his usual careless tone: 

“So you enjoyed your ride round Tzenah, Mr. Kerr. You 
ought to stay a week or so and let me take you round a bit. 
Anyhow, if you come over in a couple of months’ time I can 
give you some pig-sticking, and we'll have a good time.” 

Then I rode away from Tzenah, with Kerr, after as curious a 
twenty-four hours as I ever remember spending with him. 
* + * *~ * 

Between four and five months later a little difficulty I had 
with the Basha of Rabat brought me within a day’s journey of 
Tzenah, and I rode over, with two Moors, to see Garda and his 
wife. At that time Kerr was still living at my place in Tangier, 
where he was at work on a book of some sort. 

When I arrived at Tzenah, shortly before sunset, I found 
Garda playing reckless host at a Moorish entertainment on the 
ground-floor of his house. I was rather startled to see three or 
four unveiled Moorish women among his guests. A dance was in 
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progress when I arrived. A dozen gimbris and obis were supply- 
ing the music. The air was heavy with kief smoke and the 
perfume of Moorish incense, Tea and wine in tiny Moorish 
glasses stood on stools all over the patois. Two or three Moors 
were singing and crying out in an unmistakable way, and on a 
raised pile of cushions before the dancers, with a bottle of whisky 
and glasses at his elbow, lay Garda, dressed in full Moorish 
regalia. 

He shouted to me to join him, and immediately began to pour 
out whisky for me. He was evidently drinking heavily, and his 
face was blotched and sodden-looking. 

At the first opportunity I slipped away from him and walked 
upstairs to the room in which Kerr had first met Mrs. Denbigh. 
I found her sitting there alone in the dim light given by one 
Spanish lamp. Her beautiful, wistful, small face flushed hotly as 
she rose to meet me. 

“T don’t know enough Arabic to help entertain Garda’s friends,” 
she said. “I hoped you would come upstairs.” 

Later on I told her that I intended leaving Tzenah on my way 
back to Tangier that same night. 

“Tt’s too hot to travel much by day,” I said, “and I am well 
armed.” 

But the fact was I felt as though I could not face the night 
and the following morning in that house. It was all so sad. 
And looking at the nervous, refined face before me, I felt so 
powerless to alleviate its sadness. 

“Your friend—Mr. Kerr, he has not left Morocco?” she asked 
hesitatingly. 

“No,” I told her. “He is at my house in Tangier. Have you 
any message for him ?” 

“* No—no, thank you, I have no message.” 

Then we were silent for a time, and she seemed to be thinking, 
hesitating over some half-formed intention. 

Just then Garda’s strong voice rang out harshly over all the 
clatter and noise in the patois below. He was calling me to join 
him, and accusing me of shirking my liquor. There was no 
mistaking the cause of the thick indistinctness of his speech. 

“Please go to him for a little while,” said Mrs. Denbigh 
pleadingly. “It will make him angry else. If it—if you would 
not mind taking it for me, there is a message I want to send 
Mr. Kerr. I—I have just remembered it. Shall I write him a 
note while you are downstairs ? ” 

“Do. I will order my men to be ready in an hour.” 

So for almost an hour I remained below stairs, humouring 
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Garda, startled painfully by the completeness of his demoralisa- 
tion. Then being informed that my men were waiting outside 
with the animals, I went up to bid Mrs. Denbigh “ good-bye.” 

She held a letter in her hand, enclosed in an open envelope. 
She held this out to me with curious, lingering hesitancy, as 
though loth to part with it. 

“You are sure—you are sure you don’t mind taking this to 
Mr. Kerr, for me,” she asked, adding then with a sad little 
smile, “I have no right to make couriers of my friends.” 

I cannot say exactly what I felt and thought at that moment, 
and I do not know, therefore, how much I showed in my face. I 
know I kissed her cold little hand as I took the letter, and 
told her that I was glad and proud of a chance to do anything 
for her. 

Then I left her and rode away from the house into the moonlit 
night, Garda’s hoarse laughter ringing in my ears, and the 
memory of his wife’s pale face and great tear-laden eyes 
burning a place for itself—a place it has never lost—in my mind. 

* * * * * 

At ten o’clock on the following evening I reached Tangier and 
handed Mrs. Denbigh’s letter to Howard Kerr. He was sitting 
out on the terrace in front of the house, smoking, at the time, 
and the moonlight showed me the workings of his face as he read 
the letter. 

He continued smoking, and apparently thinking, quietly 
enough, and without speaking, for quite ten minutes. Then 
he rose slowly and said he would take a walk down to the Soko. 
The Soko is the market-place of Tangier. I saw that I was not 
wanted, so I let him go alone. 

An hour later he returned, and passing me on the way to his 
bedroom, handed me the letter from Tzenah. It was very short. 
These were the words in it :— 


“T feel now that I must ride out past the gates and over the hills, or 
else die here inside the walls. Every evening, before the sun goes down, 
I go on the roof to look out over El-lissan. Shall I see anyone there 
—ever ? 

Mary DENBIGH.” 


That was all the letter said. I sat there on the terrace holding 
it in my hand and wondering what Kerr was doing moving 
about in his bedroom. And yet I thought I knew quite well 
what he was doing—what I should have been doing had I been 
Kerr. Also, I saw Kerr’s man in the garden with two horses and 
two mules. I did not want to ask him what he was doing there 
with the animals. The saddle on one of the horses was covered 
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over with a great white cloth. The other horse had no saddle on 
its back. But Kerr’s own animal, a fast bay, was standing saddled 
and bridled at the foot of the terrace steps. 

In a few minutes Kerr came out to me, spurred and dressed 
for riding, his Winchester slung over his shoulder and his 
revolver in his belt. 

“What are you going to do, Kerr?” I asked, and felt the 
shallowness of the question. He took the letter from my hand. 

“T’m going to ride to Tzenah and wait on El-lissan,” he said. 
“Hurry my man after me with the animals as quickly as you 
can, will you? Good-bye, old man!” 

“Good-bye, Kerr. I—I suppose it’s the only way?” 

“Tt’s certainly my way. Good-bye for a little while.” 

So he started on his bay horse, and half an hour afterwards I 
sent his man off with the other animals. 

Everyone knows now how, forty-eight hours afterwards, Garda 
rode into Tangier carrying his wife in his arms, dead, and 
followed, on exhausted horses, by Howard Kerr and a dozen 
Moorish servants. 

The Tangier doctors spoke vaguely about “stoppage of the 
heart’s action,” and the effect of the extreme heat upon a delicate 
constitution. 

The Moors’ mouths had been sealed in some way, and no one 
ever knew that, until the party came within a couple of miles 
of Tangier, the dead woman had lain in Howard Kerr’s arms, 
that he had carried her over all the sun-scorched hills and valleys 
which lie between Tzenah and Tangier, and that with half-a- 
dozen words he had absolutely cowed and brought to his knees 
a man who, all his life before, had been used to cow Morocco. 

“ How was it, Kerr?” I asked next day. 

“Better so—better so, I dare say,” he said. “But I would 
have liked her to have spoken to me—once. She died at sunset— 
on the roof. I was on El-lissan waiting.” 


A. J. Dawson. 








“Christopher orth.” 


TueErz is possibly no one of whom it can be said one half so truly 
as of Wilson, the famous “ Christopher North,” that he became in 
the end the victim of his own eloquence. Once there was hardly 
any influence so puissant as his, hardly any name so authoritative, 
hardly any figure so commanding. He was a king amongst men 
of letters, and must, no doubt, have ,had something actually 
leonine and royal in his broad, genial, magnanimous and high- 
spirited personality. He had something in him that was well- 
nigh epic, a supreme and noble carelessness, the dash and 
eagerness of a medieval Norseman. He was a superb athlete, 
an indefatigable sportsman, a prince of boon companions, and 
“hail fellow well met” with all, from pawkie innkeepers and 
gigantic bruisers of the ring to’ men of pure, dreamy contempla- 
tion and brooding intellect, such as the diminutive De Quincey. 
Yet it must be confessed that he was but too frequently run away 
with by this Berserkir impetuosity of his. Of Gray it has been 
said that he “never spoke out.” Wilson never knew when to 
stop. 

The worst of it is, too, that although the charm of this reckless, 
magnificent personality is by no means altogether lost to us, not 
very much of it can really be said to have escaped into his 
writings, effusive and frequently splendid as they are. There 
was once an immense Wilson - legend; but the redoubted 
“ Christopher North ” himself is not one of those whose presence 
is pervasive, dominating all they do. 

To think of Landor is to feel this immediately by the simple force 
of contrast. The merest scrap of a letter, the slightest anecdote 
or fragment of his speech awakens the most vivid curiosity. 
His haughtiness, his uncontrollable passion and tenderness, even 
his monumental and inexorable prejudices have the seal of some- 
thing so high and heroic that some have been tempted to 
class Landor amongst those men‘ who are, in a sense, greater 
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than their works. But Wilson’s manifestations of himself are 
imperfect and incomplete, and what cast a spell over men, his 
coevals, has evaporated largely with the inevitable lapse of 
time. The glamour has gone; the prepossession has vanished ; 
the magic is no more; and his literary work must conquer by 
the mere might of his pen, or not at all. That work, un- 
questionably most unequal and yet magnificent at its best, falls 
conveniently into three divisions. 

There are the famous ‘ Noctes Ambrosianez,’ compact of 
boisterous fun and eloquence, and blending paradoxes with 
potations and the most peremptory and dogmatic philosophy 
with an almost Brobdingnagian delight of meat and drink. 
So obtrusively is this the case, indeed, that the reader is 
frequently reminded of hearing brilliantly intellectual conversa- 
tion in one of those houses where nothing can persuade the 
servants to keep shut the kitchen door, so that the atmosphere 
positively reeks of food. Next in order of merit, come ‘The 
Recreations of Christopher North’ and ‘ The Imaginative Essays,’ 
the best of which treat of sport, wild scenery and wild animal 
life. And then there are ‘ The Critical Essays,’ which are rather 
defective in subtlety, but which were a great power in their own 
day. His verse and his novels need hardly be ranked as a fresh 
division of his work; they may be thrown rather into a kind 
of mental appendix, although the novels and tales—his verse is 
merely nugatory—exhibit certain of his weaknesses, such as his 
pleasure in elegiac, lachrymose sentiment, far more unguardedly 
than anything else that is his. 

The ‘ Noctes’ are by no means perfect themselves, but for the 
chief defect in them Wilson was not in any sense responsible. 
They were not written’ to reappear as a substantive collection, and 
Wilson’s own parts—for he did not nearly write them all—are 
unusually bulky for a work that has no sort of inner growth or 
evolution, no natural climax and no inevitable dissolution. Never- 
theless this becomes a kind of merit in its way, for the perpetual 
discursiveness of the ‘ Noctes’ and their continuous discontinuity 
render them one of the best of bedside books. The entirely 
casual and opportunist and vagabond nature of the inspiration 
makes it possible to read in these dialogues at any moment, with 
no necessary acquaintance with what has gone before, and not 
the least anticipation of what is likely to follow ; and, accordingly, 
few serial nondescript publications have so entirely the charm 
of variety and surprise as these same miscellaneous and multi- 
farious entertainments. 

But, curiously, the idea of these rollicking colloquies upon all 
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things human, which are Wilson’s chief claim to memory, was 
probably not so much originated by himself as by Maginn, that 
witty, happy-go-lucky Irishman, whose own contributions to 
literature have been compendiously described as “lively, learned 
and libellous.” At all events the ‘ Noctes’ were an ideal medium 
for Wilson, because the clash of argument and the necessary 
alternations of dialogue placed a curb upon an incorrigible 
diffuseness of style which elsewhere is his very worst failing ; 
so in adopting poor Maginn’s child—if it was his—he made it to 
all intents and purposes his own. 

In some periodicals there is a place reserved from which the 
editor, as from an easy chair, can take his whole audience into 
his confidence. But in the ‘Noctes’ there was none of this 
somewhat artificial monologue from an empty stage. When the 
curtain is drawn up there are men of noted personality and 
definite character, summoned with little or no disguise, and 
placed together at their tavern; for as yet men of letters were 
not ashamed of being known to frequent the parlour of an inn. 

In fact, additional piquancy was given to each succeeding scene, 
because it was a possible reproduction of a good deal that might 
have been actually said and done in a real Edinburgh hotel-room. 
For a real place was Ambrose’s Tavern. It was situated in a 
by-way of the town behind Prince’s Street, and known, then at 
all events, as Gabriel’s Road; which road had once possessed an 
unenviable repute, or rather owed its very name to one Gabriel, 
a licentiate of the Scottish Kirk, who had been caught upon the 
spot red-handed, after committing a most ghastly murder, and 
one which came to have a thrilling renown. So it is that the 
associations of places change. Lockhart remarks that there is 
something rather evil and sinister in the very sound of such a 
name as Gabriel’s Road; but, if Christopher’s record may be 
trusted, it must have echoed during many years to the boisterous 
merriment of those excited and perfervid disputations, varied by 
occasional interludes of horse-play, which are now known as the 
‘Noctes Ambrosiane.’ Here the “Knights of Ambrose” held 
their tournament. 

Of these “Knights of Ambrose,” the personages of the 
symposium, there are only three of whom real mention is 
necessary: Wilson, under his nom de plume of “ Christopher 
North,” the Ettrick Shepherd, who is always the real hero, 
and Wilson’s uncle, Mr. Robert Sym, introduced as Timothy 
Tickler. 

In the flesh, Mr. Robert Sym was a very tall, white-haired and 
ruddy gentleman of the old school. Some who were personally 
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acquainted with him were indeed ready to affirm that his nephew 
would not have dared to do more than adumbrate his personality 
in a manner unrecognisable by himself, because that with all his 
taste for conviviality, Mr. Sym would have allowed no one to 
take liberties with himself or any of his personal peculiarities. 
Perhaps this view may have been exaggerated; perhaps not. In 
either case nothing can be happier than the way in which some- 
thing like it is reflected in the various ‘ Noctes’; for Timothy 
is a standing temptation to the Shepherd, who cannot keep from 
trifling with his dignity, but who has a certain awe of him none 
the less. 

On the other hand, Timothy Tickler has of the famous trio 
most the gift of a dry humour which is a set-off to the 
Shepherd’s rich, exuberant, but rather loutish fun. Few things 
of the kind, for example, are much better than Timothy’s grave 
though quite unemotional declaration that, although a mono- 
gamist, for some time past, he has suffered from “the sameness 
of that system,” and would like to give polygamy a trial for a 
few years but for an apprehension that the duties thereunto 
pertaining might prove too intricate and complicated for a man 
of his time of life. 

But James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, is Wilson’s supreme 
triumph, although the portrait was glorified, idealised and trans- 
figured as all admit who knew much of the original; for the real 
Shepherd was sometimes trying to his friends, and by no means 
the conversational genius that he is made out. He certainly 
tried the good-nature of Scott, who came across him when 
hunting after old ballads in the region of Yarrow. Even when 
Hogg first dined with Scott he extended himself upon a sofa 
after the example of the lady of the house and addressed her 
as Charlotte before the evening was out, and his host as 
“Wattie.” And though Wordsworth wrote one of his most 
touching and beautiful poems on the death of the Ettrick 
Shepherd, he adds in prose that he was “undoubtedly a man of 
original genius, but of low and offensive opinions”—a remark 
which could not well be more unkind. 

Still the man who wrote ‘ Kilmeny’ might be forgiven anything, 
and, in any case, all that Wilson wanted for the ‘ Noctes’ was the 
picturesque figure of the inspired poet and shepherd, pouring out 
a cataract of eloquence in his quaint and broad Lowland dialect. 
The finest flights at these hilarious, glorified, uproarious meetings 
are almost invariably his, and there must evidently have been 
something attractive and attaching about him, even if he did not 
always rise superior to his training and antecedents. He is 
F 2 
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perhaps too eloquent in this literary presentment of him; but, at 
the same time, it does convey the idea of a man rapt away and 
borne along by some genius or demon within, and this is 
heightened by his rusticity in a way that is singularly piquant 
and arresting. 

Other personages put in a merely casual appearance, and notably 
De Quincey. But with the opium-eater Wilson is not entirely 
successful, and, after a couple of evenings, he suddenly vanishes 
in a thoroughly De Quinceyan fashion, which is perhaps the most 
characteristic thing in the portrait. Better, at all events, than 
anything put into De Quincey’s mouth is the shepherd’s descrip- 
tion of the Opium-Eater’s abiding sense of sublimity :— 

“ As for the opium-eater, he lives in a world o’ his ain, where there are 
nae magazines 0’ ony sort, but o’ hail and sleet, and thunder and lichtnin’, 
and pyramids, and Babylonian terraces, covering wi’ their fallen gardens, 
that are now naething but roots and trunks o’ trees, and bricks 0’ 
pleasure-houses, the unknown tombs o’ them that belonged ance to the 
Beasts in the Revelations, and were ordered to disappear by a hand on 
a wall, shadow and substance baith emblems (is that the word?) o’ the 
thousan’ years transitory greatness of the michty—ignorant that at 
the best they were the ghosts of ghosts, shadows of dreams, and tenth 
cousins to the dust; frailer and mair evanescent than their dry relation 
wha is himsel’ disowned by that proud landed proprietor—Earth !” 

As literary work this is obviously supreme, and for the sake of 
such outpourings and the really genuine fun that is sometimes 
in the ‘ Noctes,’ it is more or less easy to pardon a somewhat 
obstreperous humour, never vapid, but sinning in the more old- 
fashioned and perhaps excusable extreme of being plethoric and 
quite unequivocally farcical. This hurricane of rough jesting 
breaks in at all moments. It may be that the Shepherd is 
philosophising on love or life, or recounting some adventurous 
episode of his youth, when all is brought to an end by some 
sudden explosion of high animal spirits, or a tlood is caused by 
the contents of a dish of haggis overflowing the room so that 
Tickler has to take refuge on the mantel-shelf as the only 
available mountain of Ararat. Never has one read before of any 
conviviality so vehement, occasionally so spirited in its stupendous 
exaggeration, and so obstinately carnivorous. 

Moreover, it is seldom Wilson’s criticism of literature or his 
largeness of speculation that is in the main attractive. In 
matters of censorship, in the analysis of genius based on patient 
or fine sympathy, he is too impulsive and perhaps too prejudiced 
to succeed. He knew what was bad and could do terrible 
execution upon literary pretenders. He did not always know 
what was good or how good it was, and one never expects from 
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him the delicate discrimination of Lamb, the mastery of Hazlitt, 
or those jets of light that De Quincey will turn quite suddenly 
upon any theme at the last despairing moment when he seems to 
have lost himself too hopelessly. 

But for spirit and a certain demoniac energy, for rapid, vivid, 
impassioned descriptions of sport and scenery, and for pictures 
dashed off with a large and sweeping brush, Wilson has hardly a 
rival that he needs to fear, if he has one at all. Nothing could be 
finer than Christopher’s own description of the burning of the 
heather and whins in wild country :— 


“In half an hour from the first spark, the hill glowed with fire in- 
extinguishable by waterspout. The crackle became a growl, as acre after 
acre joined in the flames. Here and there a rock stood in the way, and 
the burning waves broke against it, till the crowning birch-tree took fire, 
and its tresses, like a shower of flaming diamonds, were in a minute 
consumed. Whir, whir, played the frequent gorcock, gobbling in his 
fear; and, swift as shadows, the old hawks flew screaming from their 
young, all smothered in a nest of ashes. The great pine forest on the 
mountain-side, two miles off, frowned in ghastly light, as in a stormy 
sunset; and you could see the herd of red deer—a whirlwind of antlers— 
descending, in their terror, into the black glen, whose entrance gleamed 
once—twice—thrice, as if there had been !ightning; and then, as the 
wind changed the direction of the flames, all the distance sunk in dark 
repose. Millions of millions of sparks of fire in heaven, but only some 
six or seven stars. How calm the large lustre of Hesperus!” 


The Shepherd’s comment is itself full of kindling imaginative 
force and impressive poetic suggestion. 


“Didna ye pity the taids and paddocks, and asks and beetles, and 
slaters and snails and spiders, and worms and ants, and caterpillars and 
bumbees, and a’ the rest o’ the insect-world, perishin’ in the flamin’ 
nicht o’ their last judgment ?” 


Connected closely with Wilson’s love of scenery is his passion 
for sport, and he is too honest to conceal its cruelty, He was by 
nature a kindly man. Yet he has at times a touch of something 
savage and primitive as though he had wildfire in his blood, and 
morally reprehensible as it may be, a note of barbaric, exultant 
joy in devastation gives extraordinary effectiveness to his too 
frequent and not wholly Christian apotheosis of slaughter. This 
does not prevent him from having the most intimate sympathy 
with wild animal life. In ‘Christopher in his Aviary’ he displays 
a passionate power of identifying himself with the keen, rending 
delight of the hawking bird nesting in a coign of vantage amid 
sterile, fissured cliffs, and if he seldom achieves the more delicate 
felicities of style, the more quiet and crepuscular effects, there is 
none like him for rendering the acrid smell of the lair or the 
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eyrie. The two unsurpassable things in the ‘Noctes’ are the 
Shepherd’s adventure among the crags when attempting to rifle 
an eagle’s nest, and the reminiscence, mainly humorous, that he 
professes to have of ante-natal experiences as a lion’s whelp. 

Perhaps the passage about the eagles is in some respects the 
finer from its grim reality, and the high, shrill and fierce note 
maintained in it throughout. The contrast, implied rather than 
very definitely expressed, between the pure, eager mountain 
atmosphere, aud the foetid and tainted air around the nest, half 
larder and half charnel, littered with the fresh or mouldering 
remnants of lambs and hares, reveals the whole life of the birds and 
of their race. 

But excerpt is more easily made from the quaint but extra- 
ordinarily brilliant little autobiography of the lion. After 
describing his propensity as a whelp to bite the great lioness his 
mother, the Shepherd proceeds :— 


“ Between pain and pleasure she gies me a cuff wi’ her paw, and I gang 
heid-ower-heels like a bit playfu’ kitten. And what else am I but a bit 
playfu’ kitten? For we're o’ the cat kind, we lions, and bein’ o’ the royal 
race 0’ Africa, but ae whelp at a birth. She takes me mewin’ up in her 
mouth, and lets me drap among the leaves in the outer air, lyin’ down 
aside me and enticin’ me to play wi’ the tuft o’ her tail, that I suppose, 
in my simplicity, to be itsel’ a separate hairy creetur alive as weel as me, 
and gettin’ fun, as wi’ loups an’ springs we pursue ane anither, and then 
for a minute pretend to be sleepin’. And wha’s he yon? Wha but my 
faither? I ken him instinctively by the mane on his shouthers, and his 
bare tawny hurdies; but my mither will no let him come ony nearer, for 
he yawns as if he were hungry, and she kens he would think naething o’ 
devoorin’ his ain offspring. Oh! the first time I beard him crunch! It 
was an antelope—in his fangs like a mouse; but that is an after similitude, 
for then I had never seen a mouse, nor do I think I ever did a’ the time 
I was in the great desert.” 


North, by the way, is one of the first to explode the superstition 
that we cannot be satisfied without gazing upon an inaccessible 
Alp perilous to life and limb, and both monotonous and 
forbidding in its everlasting snow. The most pleasurable 
mountains, he maintained, are our own higher moorland fells 
that take the hues of the rainbow, run in aerial flights, and seem 
to dissolve in a blaze of purple at sunset. A cliff, as he has 
pointed out with almost equal humour and good sense, should be 
high enough to insure a tourist being dashed to pieces by falling 
over it, but not too high to prevent a spectator from following 
the catastrophe from its inception to its close. 

The charm of snowy mountains is in their seasonableness, and 
Wilson makes us feel this so entirely in one of his papers in ‘ The 
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Recreations’ that yet one more excerpt must be made. It is thus 


that he writes of a wintry sunset seen over the mountains beyond 
Windermere :— 


“Lo! Pavey-Ark—magnificent range of cliffs—seeming to come forward 
while you gaze! How it glows with a rosy light, as if a flush of flowers 
decked the precipice in that delicate splendour. Langdale Pikes, me- 
thinks, are tinged with finest purple, and the thought of violets is with 
us as we gaze on the tinted bosom of the mountains dearest to the setting 
sun. But that long, broad slip of orange-coloured sky is yellowing with 
its reflection almost all the rest of: our Alps—all but yon stranger—the 
summit of some mountain belonging to another region; ay, the Great 
Gabel—silent now as sleep—when last we clomb his cliffs, thundering in 
the mists of all his cataracts. In his shroud he stands pallid like a ghost. 
Beyond the reach of the setting sun he lours in his exclusion from the 
rejoicing light, and imagination personifying his solitary vastness into 
forsaken life, pities the doom of the forlorn giant. Ha! Just as the eye 
of day is about to shut, one smile seems sent afar to that lonesome 
mountain, and a crown of crimson encompasses his forehead.” 


To Wilson’s purely critical writings one would not turn for fine 
appreciation, though it would be ungrateful not to remember that 
he did inestimable service in his day by championing the poetry 
of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and even Shelley, with all the popular 
and stimulating resources of his powerful rhetoric, and yet more 


by the influence which his name and reputation could not fail to 
insure. 

Nevertheless, like many other men of impulsive temperament, 
he was now and then for burning the idols that he had done 
most to set up, and any one who turns to the number of the 
“Noctes” for September 1825, will be astonished to find that 
it contains an irritable and petulant attack upon the poetry 
of Wordsworth, whom he had been praising to the seventh heaven 
all his life. 

The most notorious of Wilson’s critical performances, however, 
was the famous article in which he reviews Tennyson’s early 
volume of 1830. Yet the review was not unjust. Some of the 
things singled out for ridicule deserved it, and were suppressed 
or altered in later editions; others were more or less nugatory ; 
and, perhaps, the only very gross blander was to hold up to 
obloquy the lovely lines known as ‘The Dying Swan.’ But even 
here he was candid enough to admit that Hartley Coleridge had 
been fascinated and subjugated by the beauty of the poem. 

Nevertheless, this review is one more sample of the old bad 
style of criticism. Christopher poses as the literary chief of an 
older generation who is justified in taking up a spoilt and petted 
young poet, shaking him as a dog does a rat, and setting him 
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down in his proper place. He is full of praise indeed for such 
triumphs as ‘ Mariana,’ and ‘The Recollections of the Arabian 
Nights,’ but he forgets that a man capable already of such work, 
was deserving of respect even in his failures, and though not 
exempt from the finer kinds of irony, ought certainly to have 
been attacked, if at all, with a rapier rather than a battle-axe, to 
say nothing of a bludgeon. 

For us of a later generation it is amusing enough in reading 
the ‘ Noctes’ to find “ Christopher North” denouncing the puffs 
of ‘Vivian Grey,’ and the catch-penny trick of attributing the 
authorship of the novel to various innocent people. Wilson 
describes the real author “as an obscure person, for whom nobody 
cares a straw.” And yet he has a good word for ‘Pelham!’ 
Posterity finds little to remember in the latter novel except its 
flashiness and not particularly interesting pose, while ‘ Vivian 
Grey’ is a book full of the audacity of youth, and its spirit and 
adventurous intrigue were by no means unworthy of the romantic 
statecraft of ‘Contarini Fleming,’ and the airy, daring mockeries 
of ¢ Lothair.’ 

But impulsiveness was the true cause of all Wilson’s mistakes, 
and Professor Hertford is possibly right when he hints that it 
was geniality and expansiveness, in other words licentious good- 
nature, which induced him to rank Moore above Burns, and place 
Joanna Baillie on a level with Auschylus and Shakespeare. The 
same effusive good-nature it is which induces him not merely to 
condone the errors of Burns, but to enter into an elaborate 
comparison between this poet and, of all people in the world, 
Doctor Johnson! Most men of tolerant wisdom are probably 
charitable enough to extenuate the irregularities of Burns in the 
spirit of his own plea for them. But, when he is placed beside 
Doctor Johnson, it is a little hard to admit him to have the 
seriousness and the profound sense of conduct usually associated 
with that illustrious sage. 

Yet the final word about Wilson’s criticism must always be 
that it was upon the whole beneficently exercised, and that he 
did work which critics infinitely more gifted, such as Lamb and 
Hazlitt, were unable to do in regard to the great outside public ; 
because they had not the authority. 

Of his own poetry there is nothing to be said. The authentic 
vibration of the line is not in it, nor the true heart-beat of verse. 
Nor are his ‘Tales’ and his novels really successful. Indeed, 
for a writer of his thrilling powers he is singularly tame in 
fiction ; and one of his short stories, ‘The Lily of Liddisdale,’ 
might be an exquisite, a miraculously clever, burlesque upon all 
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the others, if it were not too obviously offered in the most 
implicit good faith and put in the most conspicuous place in the 
volume. It is not too much to say, in fact, that ‘The Lily’ is 
the extreme example of the length to which a man of genius 
may go without knowing that he is absurd, 

Amy Gordon, the Lily of Liddisdale, is a proud country 
beauty who discourages a suitor in her own rank of life, and is 
dazzled though not misled, by the young heir to the Manor, 
George Elliot, variously alluded to throughout the story as 
“the noble Boy,” “the enamoured Boy,” “the impassioned 
Boy,” and on certain emergencies, “the honourable Boy.” On 
their first meeting he begged from her for a keepsake one of the 
flower-baskets which she was carrying to his home, the Priory, 
“and with that liberty which superior rank justified, but, at the 
same time, with that tenderness which an amiable mind prompted, 
he kissed her fair forehead, and they parted.” 

Subsequently Amy has a severe illness, in the course of which 
she is brought to recognise the sterling merits of her rustic lover, 
Walter Harden. But unfortunately one evening after her recovery 
she is overtaken by young George Elliot as she is returning home. 
The honourable Boy treats her to something very like an abduc- 
tion. That is to say he bears her away upon a palfrey to a 
cottage embowered in honey-suckle and moss-roses which he has 
specially furnished with a view to the occasion. 

Here she is received with the utmost correctness by Miss 
Elliot, sister to the honourable Boy.’ This young lady admits that 
she has had some prejudices against Amy as a prospective sister- 
in-law. Nevertheless she has overcome them, and she implores 
Amy Gordon to accept her brother who once more embraces Amy, 
pour encourager les autres. But the amazing heroine is equal to 
every occasion. ‘“ Will you, my noble and honoured Master,” she 
asks, “suffer me, all unworthy as I am to be yours, to leave your 
bosom ? ” 

And, by way of softening the blow that has to come, she adds 
with a rare degree of tact: “ Never saw I, and never can I again 
see, a youth so beautiful, so winning, so overwhelming to a 
maiden’s heart, as he before whom I now implore permission to 
grovel in the dust.” Elliot rushes out into the woods, and then 
there is a brief scene in which Amy explains how unfit she is to 
be his bride, and Miss Elliot comes to feel ‘‘ that her words were 
not wholly without truth.” 

As burlesque all this would be inimitable, and it may be 
doubted whether Thackeray ever did any thing much better in 
the art of parody. It seems to have just sincerity enough to 
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render the satire on the short story of the age most exquisitely 
poignant. But nothing could be more inauspicious as the initial 
effort of narrative in a volume of serious tales. It must be 
admitted, however, that Wilson’s other stories can be taken 
gravely ; only, after making every allowance for inevitable differ- 
ences of style and technique, they do not display any real capacity 
for fiction. 

How different is the whole atmosphere in Lamb’s brief novel, 
‘Rosamond Gray.’ The construction is indeed clumsy, and the 
catastrophe, painful and shocking as it was in any case bound to 
be, is precipitated upon the reader almost without warning; and 
yet the book has a faint fragrance, an aroma as of lavender or 
faded rose-leaves long crushed between the pages of some old 
volume out of fashion, an inalienable sweetness like the heroine’s 
name. But in fiction the fault of Wilson is that he is so con- 
ventional, even where his plots are strewn with the ruins of the 
seventh commandment. Nevertheless, there are still advocates to 
be found for the better of his two longer novels, ‘The Trials of 
Margaret Lyndsay.’ This has indeed real pathos, although a 
reader should hardly approach it expecting to receive such keen 
emotion as he may have experienced in reading ‘Sylvia’s Lovers’ 
or almost any of the stories of Mrs. Gaskell. 

Taking his work as a whole, however, he has wonderful sweep 
of wing, and he always brings with him the atmosphere of the 
moors, the sense of bleak, shrewd mountain air, richened with the 
scent of peat and heather. But his manner, as a rule, is rather 
energetic than fine ; at least it is so where he is not dealing with 
external nature, and it is a certain want of fineness that distin- 
guishes him from the three or four contemporary masters of prose 
who stand beyond cavil upon a higher plane. He was not, for 
example, a man of such a rare and exquisite spirit as Lamb; 
although Lamb was not merely “a cockney,” to use Wilson’s 
own favourite term of general reproach. but the very Saint of 
Cockaigne. There is no single place of which Wilson can give 
the whole genius as Lamb seems to give the soul of old London, 
just faintly idealised, so that it seems a more staid and dreamy 
place than our London, with its concourse of incessant vehicles, 
and the voices of the evening newspaper venders “ prophesying 
war.” 

Neither has he like Hazlitt a completely sustained and over- 
mastering style, terse, mordant, cutting, closely woven in texture, 
and so full of the marrow of idiom and the rude glow of life, that 
his panegyrics are flushed with the freshest colour and his 
denunciations written in vitriol and sulphuric acid. 
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Nor is he like De Quincey the master of a rich, dim, dreamy 
rhetoric, a processional pomp of clauses, subdued and mellowed to 
the very finest musical pitch, an emblazoned but not garish 
pageantry of phrase; although he has certainly not De Quincey’s 
gossiping irresponsibility of temperament. And, as before said, 
he has—in mere authorship, for it is not a question of social 
attraction—none of the imperious personality of Landor writing 
upon tablets of granite and of marble and assiduously burying 
them in the sands of the desert. 

He is not to be named with these: he has not often their 
consummate felicities and finalities of expression ; he does not 
mint his paragraphs with an unmistakable individuality, nor 
make an image of himself in language as undeniable and less 
perishable than his bodily form. One knows instinctively that a 
misplaced comma or an omitted colon would have caused De 
Quincey sleepless nights, because it would have defaced the 
character of a sentence. But, as often as not, a paragraph in 
Wilson will be punctuated by a flight of ardent dashes, although 
where it is good his prose is singularly easy and dignified in 
movement notwithstanding its fervour. 

Above all, Wilson has not the solidity of any of these great 
writers. He is altogether more unsound and unsafe, and can be 
merely featureless and fatiguing. His best work is rarely so 
delicate as theirs and there is far less of it. But distinct dis- 
service was done to Wilson since far too much of his inferior and 
merely futile work—such as reviews on books dead, or as good as 
dead, and clumsy failures like ‘Christopher on Colonsay ’—was 
originally republished; though more, perhaps, through his own 
fault than that of Professor Ferrier, who endeavoured in editing 
him to carry out his known wishes as faithfully as might be, 
Besides in many cases it would have been impossible to separate 
the dross in him from the gold. 

Still for rapid, daring, vehement, electrifying bursts of straight- 
forward rushing eloquence, as a matter of course defective in the 
very best kinds of chiselled or intricate beauty, but full of 
splendour, he is, where really inspired, unrivalled in his own 
generation; and the last impressions of him left on a reader’s 
mind are those of amazing energy and fire, 
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A Question of Precedence. 


In the shadow of an archway sat, or squatted, Abdullah the 
Merchant. He was not really a merchant, but he loved so to style 
himself, and those who wished to please him addressed him by 
that title. 

In reality he was but a seller of sweetmeats and iced drinks, 

one upon whom the real merchants—those who had stalls of their 
own in the big bazaars, those who dealt in rich stuffs, perfumes, 
or jewellery—looked down, as upon the dirt of the roadway. But 
Abdullah was proud. 
_ As he squatted in his archway, his long white beard hanging 
almost into the lap of his many-coloured robe, and his white 
embroidered. turban—the only really clean thing about him— 
concealing the time-honoured dirt of his tarbish, he seemed the 
very soul of dignity. Before him was his stall, a rude structure— 
neither more nor less than an inverted packing-case—bearing 
three full-bellied glass bottles, each with its ball of snow in place 
of a stopper, and a tray of basket-work piled up with a pyramid 
of indigestible-looking sweetmeats. 

He would have seemed lost in meditation, save that from time 
to time he gave vent to a dreary, monotonous chant, in praise of 
his wares, at the sound of which chant sundry yellow, wolf-like 
dogs, lying curled up in the sunlight beyond the archway, would 
raise their heads to howl sympathetically, and the pigeons would 
rise, with a flutter of wings, from their researches in the roadway, 
uttering a soft coo of protest. 

From Abdullah’s corner the minaret of a small mosque, round 
which the doves loved to wheel and coo, was to be seen tapering 
white against the dazzling blue sky. ‘I'hence, at the appointed 
hours, came the cry of the muezzin, calling the faithful to 
prayer. 

But it must not be supposed that dogs and pigeons were the 
sole companions of Abdullah the Merchant. There was a constant 
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going to and fro of people under the archway—veiled women and 
turbaned men, passing on different errands to fulfil their respective 
destinies—many of whom would stay to drink a cup of iced syrup 
at Abdullah’s little stall. At the mosque door sat a blind beggar 
whose eternal whine—half plaintive, half peevish—had become 
part of the atmosphere of the place. Mules, pack-horses, and 
even camels, were sometimes led through the archway. These 
sometimes troubled Abdullah. 

Once a camel came by laden with stone, so that the stone 
scraped the wall on either hand. Then the aged merchant was 
driven to beat a hasty retreat to save himself and his stall from 
destruction. Ever since then he had hated camels, and never 
failed to curse them when they passed. 

Business had been slack on the day in question, and Abdullah 
was dozing peacefully behind his wares, when a guttural shout 
aroused him. From the direction of the mosque a camel was 
drawing near, laden with stone. He shouted to the driver to wait, 
but the man paid no need. Abdullah cursed him from his heart, 
and hastened to move his goods away to the other side of the 
archway. Then, to his horror, he beheld another camel, also laden 
with stone, approaching from the opposite side. 

“Each striving to pass the other, they care not what becomes 
of Abdullah!” he moralised. ‘Sons of dogs that they are! But 
I will teach them the respect due to a merchant!” 

“Sons of a dog!” he cried aloud. “Stay your steps lest evil 
befall you! Abdullah the Merchant is rich and he has many 
friends. It is a sin to offend such as he.” 

But the men paid no heed. Already the first camel was 
entering the archway with its long swinging steps, and the other 
was close at hand. Abdullah sighed. He had hoped to impose 
upon the drivers. Alas! they must be men of the city, who knew 
him well. He lay down flat on his face against the wall and 
awaited, with bated breath, the upsetting of his stall. 

But no! Both camels stopped nose to nose. The stones 
scraped the wall on either hand. The archway was blocked for 
both, and Abdullah’s stall was between them. 

“Go back, fool!” shouted the first camel-driver, he who had 
approached from the direction of the mosque. “ My master, the 
great merchant Khair-ud-din awaits me. He will slay thee for 
hindering me, he that is the bosom friend of the Pasha himself.” 

“Go thou back!” retorted the other. ‘‘My master, the great 
judge, builds a house. He has need of this stone. He is as the 
Pasha’s own brother. He will destroy thee and all thy accursed 
race if thou darest to delay me longer!” 
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Meanwhile one of the camels, bending its head to take a 
sweetmeat from Abdullah’s stall, overturned one of the bottles, so 
that all the snow-cooled fluid poured down the merchants neck as 
he lay upon the ground. 

Abdullah arose, swearing profusely. 

“Sons and grandsons of a dog!” he cried. “Know that I 
whom you have insulted, whose stall you have all but overturned, 
whose wares your beasts have defiled, am Abdullah the Merchant, 
beloved of both your masters! Know that the Pasha is but as wax 
in my hands. Withdraw forthwith or I will have you slain for your 
insolence and presumption. Lo! the archway is blocked. Many 
people are waiting to pass! And ye, sons of a dog, dare to keep 
them waiting!” 

“Tt is that rascal’s fault, old man!” said the first camel-driver, 
pointing to his opponent. “Make him first withdraw and I will 
withdraw also. His master is but asaslave to mine. It is for 
him to withdraw before me.” 

“Yon fellow is a liar, and the son of a liar, old man!” cried the 
other furiously. ‘ His master is not worthy to wash the feet of 
mine. And yet he dares to hold the passage against me. By 
Allah, I shall tell my master of his insolence, and he will tell the 
Pasha, and the man will be slain and his house destroyed by 
fire!” 

“Make way, O people, make way!” came a loud voice from the 

direction of the mosque. “Make way for the women of his 
Excellency, the Pasha, who return from the bath. Make way, I 
say!” 
“You hear that voice?” cried Abdullah wildly. “Make way 
for the women of his Excellency. How dare you—sons of dogs, 
thieves, scoundrels—how dare you bar the way with your 
wretched quarrel !” 

(“Make way, make way, I say, sons of a dog! ”) 

“Do thou withdraw,” said the first camel-driver to his rival. 
“Tt is thy place, for thy master is as dirt compared to mine.” 

(“ Make way, I command ye, in the name of his Excellency, the 
Governor !”’) 

“Liar! Cursed be thy father!” hissed the other. “Dv. thou 
withdraw, and that quickly. Dost thou not hear them crying to 
make way. We are both dead men an thou make not haste to 
withdraw.” 

“We shall both be ruined through thine obstinacy,” cried the 
first, spitting at hisenemy. “How darest thou linger thus? A 
curse on the religion of thy camel! Draw him back at oxce, 
madman, and let me pass to my way!” 
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“Draw back your camels at once!” cried a soldier who had 
crept up under the load of one of the beasts. “Are we, the 
servants of the Governor, to stand aside for curs like you? Make 
way, I say!” 

“Tt is for him to withdraw,” cried both the camel-drivers, 
pointing at each other. 

Two more soldiers and a tall negro joined the group. 

“Here! Do you seize these curs, while Ahmed and I back the 
camels,” cried the first soldier. 

The camel-drivers being taken in charge, the archway was 
speedily cleared. But in the confusion Abdullah’s stall was 
overturned. The bottles broke into a thousand pieces on the hard 
stones of the pavement, and the sweetmeats were scattered far 
and wide, a prey to the urchins of the quarter. 

“Mercy, O my masters, I am a poor man, and I am ruined!” cried 
the merchant, wringing his hands. “I have sat under this arch- 
way every day for five years, and never have I been treated thus 
before. Let the rogues of camel-drivers be well punished, O my 
masters, for indeed it is all their fault.” 

“What hast thou to do with it, old man?” said the foremost 
soldier. “Stand aside for the Pasha’s harem, and dare not 
to howl in this unseemly manner before the wives of his Excel- 
lency !” 

“ What hast thou to do with this tumult ?” he continued, when 
the veiled women had swept past with their escort. 

The camels stood a few yards away in the sunlight, under the 
charge of the negro. The dogs, who had slunk away snarling at 
the unwonted disturbance, were resettling themselves in their 
former lairs. The doves, who, during the tumult, had been 
wheeling excitedly round the minaret, began to resume their 
old researches in the roadway, and cooed reassuringly one to 
another. 

“Nothing, effendi, nothing, by Allah, I had nothing to do with 
it,” cried Abdullah the Merchant. 

“He lies!” said one of the camel-drivers sullenly. ‘He was, in 
truth, the cause of all the trouble. He told us that the Pasha was 
like wax in his hands, and promised to have us punished for our 
insolence. So when we heard you crying to make way for his 
Excellency’s harem we thought fit to stay and finish our quarrel, 
since we were to be punished anyway.” 

“Good!” said the soldier grimly. “Then he also shall take the 
bastinado. What is thy name, old man?” 

“ Men call me Abdullah the Merchant.” 

“Merchant, sayest thou? Then it is not meet that a man of 
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thy position should go to prison with these dogs. Give me but 
two mejidis and thou art free.” 

Now Abdullah’the Merchant had but four mejidis in the world, 
and it seemed hard to have to part with half his fortune through 
no fault of his own. Nevertheless he produced the required sum 
from some hiding-place under his robe. 

“Go thy way in peace, old man,” said the soldier. 

And ‘Abdullah went his way, in an agony of rage and grief, 
to gather together :the wreckage of his stall and count his 
losses. 

The camel-drivers looked at each other, and as if by common 
consent felt under their robes. The one produced a single mejjidi, 
the other a handful of small coin. 

“Let me also’ go free, I pray thee,” said the one to the soldier 
who held him. 

“Tt is all I have in'the world, effendi,” said the other to his 
guard. 

The soldiers took the money greedily and stowed it away under 
their clothes. 

“Sons of a dog!” they exclaimed. “Are you merchants that 
we should let you go? You are but camel-drivers, and your 
insolence must be punished. Besides, the Pasha will ere now 
have heard of your misdeeds. He awaits the prisoners. Forward, 
curs, there is no mercy for such as you!” 





* * 





* * * 





The doves were cooing softly, wheeling round and round the 
minaret, which tapered, glowing with sunset light, against a sky 
of amethyst. The dogs, missing the sunlight, prowled hither and 
thither wakefully in search of offal. Merchants passed under the 
archway, hastening homeward after the toil of the day. But 
Abdullah squatted still upon his carpet, stroking his beard, and 
looking sadly at the ruins of his stall. 

It became quite dark under the archway, though a pale 
amethyst glow still lingered in the western sky, behind the 
minaret. Then a shrill chant came borne on the evening air— 
a wild chant, without time or tune. It was the muezzin calling 
to prayer. 

Abdullah turned towards Mecca, knelt down, and prostrated 
himself until his forehead touched the ground. This action he 
repeated, muttering prayers the while, until the whole ritual had 
been gone through. Then he gathered up such of the remains 
of his stock as might yet be of some use, and turned his steps 
homeward. 
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“Tam greater than the camel-drivers,” he mused, “but the 
Pasha’s servant is greater thanI. The Pasha is greater than his 
servant, but Allah is greater than the Pasha. If the Pasha’s 
servant is greater than I, Allah’s servant must be greater than the 
Pasha, for who can count the greatness of Allah. If I am Allah’s 
servant Iam greater than the Pasha. Henceforth I will serve 


Allah alone, and He will get back the two mejidis for his faithful 
slave.” 
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Che Early Years of Alphonse Daudst. 


Tue impression left upon many minds by brief biographical 
notices that Alphonse Daudet won his place in literature after 
a long and severe struggle with adversity is erroneous, There 
are not many examples of such speedy success in the difficult 
career of letters as that of this writer, whom nature had so 
liberally endowed with the power of charming readers of most 
varied tastes and degrees of intellectual culture. His struggle, 
so far as it meant hardship and privation, may be said to have 
been over before he reached the age of twenty-one. It is true 
that the public had not yet become familiar with his name, but 
in journals and periodicals he was finding an easy market for his 
literary wares, and if much of his work then was not of the kind 
to win wide renown, it helped to provide him with the “sinews 
of war” for scaling the inner fortified works of the Republic of 
Letters. 

It was in his childhood and very early youth that the troubles 
of life lay heavily upon him, for it was his misfortune to come 
into the world only a few years prior to a catastrophe from the 
effects of which his family strove in vain to recover. He had 
soon to bear his share of the domestic trials, and was forced out 
into the world under peculiarly distressing circumstances to earn 
his living when a mere boy. This period of Daudet’s life is full 
of deep interest, and it is the one that he has himself described 
so pathetically. He had no sooner lost the air of a young 
piffarero, and had become Parisianised, than Fortune began, not 
only to smile upon him, but to caress him. One may read 
‘Trente Ans de Paris’ and keep but little of these Parisian 
recollections long in mind; but the interest of ‘Le Petit Chose,’ 
which tells of the troubles that befell the Eyssette (Daudet) 
family, and of the tribulations of the poor little despised “ pion” 
in the college of Sarlande, is too vividly and pathetically human 
uot to leave a lasting impression. ‘Le Petit Chose,’ however, 
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must not be regarded as an autobiography. What is personal 
history here has to be winnowed from what is fiction, and the 
passages which are truly autobiographic need to be supplemented 
with information gathered from other sources. 

In ‘Mon Frére et Moi’ M. Ernest Daudet, brother of the 
gifted novelist and contewr, who died in December 1897, tells us 
that his grandfather, a simple peasant, came down from the 
Cevennes mountains—the cradle of the Daudet family—and 
settled at Nimes in Provence as a taffetassier or silk weaver. 
Nimes at that time was an important centre of this industry and 
produced silk tissues that rivalled those of Lyons. From being 
a workman the enterprising Cévenol became, under the Consulate, 
the owner of a flourishing factory. His son Vincent, father 
of Alphonse and Ernest Daudet, was brought up to the business, 
and in his youth he went about the country with a caravan 
stored with the products of the factory, which he sold to the silk 
mercers of Normandy, Brittany, and other distant provinces. 
We are told that he travelled day and night, summer and winter, 
with two pistols in a little green bag for defence. We have here 
a picture of old-fashioned commercial manners interesting to 
note. Nowadays the country is scoured by commercial travellers 
who only carry samples with them, but before the railways were 
made it was considered more rational to take the merchandise 
and sell it out of hand. 

Alphonse Daudet’s father was one of those men who are not 
stamped by nature or destiny to be successful in their under- 
takings. Notwithstanding the practical character of his early 
training he was impractical. Being unable to agree with a 
brother with whom he became associated in the silk-weaving 
business at Nimes, the partnership was dissolved and they were 
then commercial rivals. Vincent Daudet’s fortune gradually 
slipped from his grasp—frittered away for the most part on 
experiments that rarely turned out well—while with his brother 
the course of success ran smooth and strong. Vincent Daudet 
was a man of hobbies, and one of those perfervid politicians who 
never dream of making politics useful to them. An uncom- 
promising Royalist, he was ever ready to break out in furious 
wrath at the Revolutionists, to waom he attributed the decline 
in the sale of foulards and the falling off of his business generally. 
‘The women, nevertheless, continued to deck their heads with silk 
kerchiefs, and men needed cravats as much in the reign of 
Louis Philippe as in that of Charles X. 

One cannot trace any resemblance of character between Daudet 
and his father. There can be no doubt that “Le Petit Chose ” 
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derived from his mother his fine artistic sensibility, his passion 
for romantic dreaming as well as his features and delicate consti- 
tution. She is said to have been before her marriage small and 
frailly made, with an olive-tinted complexion and large sad- 
looking eyes ; moreover “ of a dreaming nature, romantic, with a 
passion for reading, liking better to live with the heroes of 
stories on whom her imagination fed than with the realities of 
life; but with the soul of a saint, and of infinite mildness.” Her 
family, which had also been enriched by the silk trade, took 
a prominent place among the bourgeoisie of Nimes. 

Alphonse was born in 1840, three years after his brother 
Ernest. An elder brother named Henri was then living, and 
several children had died in infancy. Alphonse was not an easy 
child to rear. His explosions of anger were volcanic and his fits 
of passion were only aggravated by punishment. One day he 
was locked up in a room for some misdeed and when released he 
was found to be in a lamentably swollen and contused condition, 
for he had battered himself against the walls of his prison so long 
as he had any strength left. The same tendency was with him 
all his life, but he completely subdued it. His extraordinarily 
short sight was also a cause of much trouble to his parents, for 
his venturesome character led him into all sorts of risks that he 
could not see his way out of. He fell into the water and was 
nearly diowned, he tumbled into the fire and was badly burnt, 
he came into collision with horses and wheels in the streets; 
altogether he kept his mother trembling with anxiety when he 
was out of her sight. As he grew older his taste for athletic 
exercises was as strong as his inability to excel in them was 
conspicuous. The marvel is that he became by dint of zeal and 
steady practice a really expert fencer. But he could never learn 
how to keep out of the way of horses and wheels, and in later life 
he prudently refrained from crossing the streets of Paris on foot 
without the help of a friendly arm. 

Solemn warnings of the threatened catastrophe were given to 
the Daudet family in 1846. Until then they had lived in easy 
circumstances, without extravagance, but with a certain luxury, 
as this word was modestly understood by the French middle 
class in the provinces some fifty years ago. Then came the 
reefing of the sails almost to the last stitch of canvas—the rigid 
and cruel economy that is so bitter to those who are called upon 
rather late in life to learn their first lesson in cutting down 
expenditure to the lowest possible figure as the only, yet still 
doubtful, means of escaping ruin. This disaster was felt to be 
imminent after the Revolution of 1848. Failures were general 
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and trade was paralysed. Asa climax of evil the fortune that 
Madame Daudet should have inherited on her father’s death was 
found to have melted before it had time to reach her. As a last 
expedient the family went to live at the factory to reduce expense ; 
then the factory was closed. 

Alphonse was only a little more than eight years old when the 
crushing blow came, but although his mother was constantly 
in tears he could not understand why she and others were so 
unhappy. “Le Petit Chose” confesses that the closing of the 
factory brought him delightful sensations, for he could now 
ramble without hindrance in the deserted workrooms and the 
grass-grown courts, and play at Robinson Crusoe there with his 
parrot and a small companion who accepted the part of Friday. 
His father, when times were better, had brought him back from 
the great fair of Beaucaire, to which the silk foulards and other 
printed tissues were taken every year, an illustrated edition of 
‘Robinson Crusoe,’ and the influence of Defoe’s immortal romance 
was strong upon Daudet ever afterwards. But the happy days 
with Friday and the parrot did not last long. The factory 
passed into other hands (it became a Carmelite convent), and one 
September morning the Daudet family left Nimes in the diligence 
to Valence in order to meet the Rhone steamer that would carry 
them to other and still darker troubles at Lyons. As they went 
away from the old familiar spot we are told that the pomegranate 
tree ‘stretched itself as much as it could above the garden wall 
to see them for the last time, and the plane trees shook their 
branches with a gesture of adieu.” 

Those few years of childhood spent at Nimes made Dandet 
the charming poet of ‘Lettres de mon Moulin,’ and furnished 
him with the colours for painting his immortal Tartarin. 
When he accompanied his parents to Lyons he left behind 
him that South with its broad plains bathed in sunlight, 
its dusty-looking olives, its wild fig trees and pomegranates, its 
naked rocks in dazzling contrast with the sombre cypress, its 
Tartarins, its farandoles, its drummers and fifers—all the sights 
and sounds and beings of Provence which his imagination after- 
wards idealised and wove together with golden threads of romance. 
He always saw the landscape between the Cevennes and the 
Mediterranean through the blue mist of life’s morning, which 
adds beauty to what is beautiful and softens all that is harsh. 
It is well for literature that it was so. 

The panting little river-steamer of fifty years ago took, with all 
its stoppages, three days to travel the distance that a train now 
rushes over in two hours. But that voyage from Valence to 
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Lyons was a three days’ romance to Alphonse Daudet, so many 
fresh emotions were there, and so many new countries—as it 
seemed to him—were passed through. Like the old marquise 
in ‘Port Tarascon, he took his parrot with him, and clung 
tenaciously to its cage. But notwithstanding all his precautions, 
in the excitement of arriving at Lyons he left the bird on the 
boat, and never saw it afterwards. 

The change to Lyons procured for the Daudet family no better 
fortune, and there was now another member to think of, for 
when the crisis came at Nimes the irony of destiny brought a 
daughter into the world. The eldest son Henri was in a seminary 
studying for the priesthood, and now the education of Ernest 
and Alphonse became a matter of serious concern to the parents. 
The extreme scarcity of money induced M. Daudet to enroll them 
among the choir boys of one of the parish churches. They were 
expected to serve at all the offices of religion when required to 
do so, and asa return were supposed to receive between whiles 
instruction in Latin and Greek. As the arrangement worked 
out, however, there was a large amount of serving and a very 
homeopathic dose of classics. Perhaps there were an extra- 
ordinary number of baptisms, marriages, and deaths in the parish 
while the two brothers were thus employed. Although they 
were not at all wanting in religious zeal at that time they were 
extremely awkward in the services of religion. Ernest, in ‘ Mon 
Frére et Moi,’ confesses that he could never master the difficulties 
of serving at Mass properly. (He was exceedingly nervous in 
his youth.) One day he rang the Sanctus bell at the Gospel and 
threw the whole congregation out of their bearings. Alphonse 
was scarcely less maladroit. In carrying the Gospels from one 
side of the altar to the other the weight of the big book on one 
occasion upset his balance and he fell sprawling down the altar 
steps with it. Great was the scandal, for it was a Whitsunday 
ceremony and the church was crowded. It was very imprudent 
to entrust such a small boy with so heavy a book. His body was 
weak, but his mind was enterprising. He bored a hole in the 
wardrobe where the cassocks were kept and filled it with gun- 
powder. There was a mighty explosion in the sacristy, and the 
scandal must have been worse than that which occurred in the 
church, About this time M. Daudet realised that his sons made 
no progress in their studies, and putting forth a heroic effort, 
he sent them to the lycée. 

Here Alphonse soon distinguished himself by the precocity of 
his intelligence, the ease with which he kept ahead of other 
pupils of his age, as well as by his idleness and vagabond tastes 
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Probably no schoolboy who played the truant as he did suffered 
so little inconvenience from it. Half of the time that he was 
supposed by his parents to spend at school he was roaming the 
country, boating on the Sadne, or otherwise amusing himself 
out of doors. His love of the water amounted to a passion, but 
his short sight made it a dangerous one on a river crowded with 
craft of various kinds. The tendency of his boat to get mixed 
up with the paddle-wheels of steamers kept his quiet and steady- 
working brother Ernest—who alone of the family was aware of 
Alphonse’s escapades—in continual anxiety. Ernest helped him 
out of ali his scrapes. His good-nature even went so far as to 
write notes to the lycée in his father’s name in reply to others 
informing M. Vincent Daudet that the pupil Alphonse Daudet 
had not put in an appearance at school on such and such a day. 
This craving for movement in the open air was combined with 
a liking for young scapegraces. Altogether Alphonse at the 
age of thirteen did not promise to bring consolation to his parents 
for their evil fortune. But he had the intellectual hunger that 
elevates and refines, and the qualities of heart which bring back 
the exuberant spirits of youth to duty, especially when the 
tooth of adversity cuts. 

The second collapse of the Daudet family—far more tragic 
than the first—was drawing near. It was preceded only a 
little while by the death from brain fever of Henri the eldest 
son—a subject treated with infinite pathos in ‘Le Petit Chose.’ 
On moving to Lyons M. Daudet opened a shop for the sale of 
foulards and those other silk fabrics with which the family name 
had so long been associated. There were creditors to help him, 
but having no capital he had to resort to ruinous expedients to 
meet liabilities, and the struggle to bear up under an increasing 
load of debt became more terrible and hopeless every year. 
Ernest Daudet’s narrative of this period of respectable misery 
and heroic poverty must be classed with the saddest of sad 
reading. Alphonse, being three years younger, could not realise 
these troubles and make them his own as Ernest did. Moreover, 
the latter had left the lycée some time before the climax came 
and was his father's sole assistant in the business. It was he 
who took down from the shelves the rolls of silk which had to 
be realised from time to time at far below their value by the 
disastrous expedient of sending them round to other tradesmen 
and accepting the best offer. Then, when the plate and Madame 
Daudet’s jewels, which were preserved from the wreck at Nimes, 
had to go, it was he who pawned them at the Mont de Piété. 
It was he, too, who rushed off on his own inspiration and found 
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a friend who got the bailiff out on the first visit of this always 
unwelcome official. He left his father, who was shaving at the 
time of the unexpected descent, parleying with the enemy with 
one side of his face covered with soap. At length the end of 
this struggle came when the landlord, to whom three quarters’ 
rent was owing, losing all patience, seized the furniture. 

“The sale,” says Ernest Daudet, “ dispersed in a few hours those objects 


in the midst of which we had grown up—mute witnesses of our sad life— 
and to most of which was attached some precious memory.” 


Not long before this climax Ernest Daudet had obtained 
employment as a clerk at the Mont de Piété/and Alphonse had 
left Lyons. At the age of fifteen he had gone through the entire 
course of study available at the lycée, and was considered fully 
qualified to obtain the degree of bachelier és lettres. Some time 
before this he had become really studious. He has given usa 
picture of himself working at his books in his fireless bedroom 
on winter evenings with a blanket over his legs. Sometimes the 
door would be opened quietly and a voice would say softly : 

“* You are working?’ 

“** Yes, mother,’ was the reply. 

“* You are not cold?’ 


** Le Petit Chose’ would answer cheerfully, ‘Oh, no!’ although he was 
very cold.” 


Then his mother would sit near him and knit for hours, 
counting her stitches in a low voice and now and again breathing 
a deep sigh. 

Alphonse Daudet did not go up for examination for the 
degree because the fees at that time amounted to about 100 
francs, and the money was not to be obtained. One day his 
father told him that through the influence of an old friend the 
post of maitre d’étude had been secured for him in a lycée at 
Alais. 

Now the position of maitre d'étude in a French college, or lycée, 
is by no means a brilliant or an agreeable one. The business of 
him who fills it is to act as usher to the boys who are placed 
under him, and to see that they prepare their work for the 
professors—as all who teach in the French Government Schools 
are termed, with the exception of those engaged in the primary 
or communal schools, who are instituteurs. The maitre d'étude is 
regarded by the professors as a being of very inferior clay, but 
they generally leave him alone, whereas the boys, his indefati- 
gable tormentors, are always with him. They dislike him because 
he makes them drudge, and they despise him because they see 
that he is shabby and know that he is a pawvre diable. They 
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therefore rarely speak of him except as “le pion” (the pawn)—a 
term expressing the concentrated juvenile malice of generations. 

Daudet was not only ludicrously young to occupy any position 
of authority in a public school, his diminutive stature and 
effeminate delicacy of features made him look still younger than 
his age. It was his smallness and also the contempt inspired by 
bis appearing at the Lyons lycée in a blouse that caused his first 
masters there to give him the name of “ Le Petit Chose,” with 
which his fame was destined to be so intimately associated. “Le 
Petit Chose” left his home under very desperate circumstances. 
A little later this home was completely broken up. Madame 
Daudet and her daughter returned to Provence and lived with 
relatives. M. Daudet continued his fight with the furies alone, 
always striving for success, but always unsuccessful, and Ernest, 
after drudging at the dreary work of filling up way-bills—which 
was more remunerative than the Mont de Piété clerkship—took 
the road to Paris, full of literary enthusiasm and confident in 
the star which had been leading him for some time past to 
journalism. 

When “Le Petit Chose” at length reached Alais, on the 
southern side of the Cevennes, the school porter was the first to 
make him wince by observing that he had supposed him to be a 
new pupil. Buta far worse shock to his feelings came when he 
was ushered into the principal’s room. This dignified personage 
exclaimed as he bounded from his chair: “ Mais c’est un enfant! 
What do they expect me to do with a child?” (Daudet had been 
appointed to the post over the principal’s head.) “Le Petit 
Chose” says he had a terrible fright. He immediately pictured 
himself “in the street without resources.” He had hardly the 
strength to stammer two or three words as he handed the letter 
of introduction that he brought with him. It had a sedative 
effect on the principal’s nerves. He accepted, although with evident 
misgiving, the youthful postulant for the vacant post of maitre 
@étude, and then proceeded to discourse upon the duties of the 
position. But Daudet had no ears for this; his happiness at not 
having been turned away on account of his disgracefully juvenile 
appearance absorbed all his thoughts. His duties soon began. 
The youngest boys were handed over to his charge. This is how 
he describes his first meeting with them :— 

“Rows of mischievous faces appeared from behind the desks; the 


feather-ends of pens were raised to as many lips; all those little brilliant, 


mocking, scared eyes were fixed on me, while a long whisper passed from 
one form to another.” 


He was soon on excellent terms with these children who had 
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not been separated from their mothers long enough to develop 
the fiendishness of the full-fledged schoolboy type. Daudet’s 
sympathetic nature drew him to them and them to him, and he 
gained their hearts completely by reading to them, as a reward 
for good behaviour, fantastic little fables which he had composed 
for their entertainment. At that time, he tells us, “le bonhomme 
Lafontaine” was his “favourite saint.” Traces of the bon- 
homme’s influence may indeed be detected in his earlier work. 
When it was discovered that he was stimulating the imagination 
of the small boys with these dangerous stories of “ Master 
Rabbit,” and such like dissolute characters, the frost of the 
regulations was brought to bear upon his budding talent. Cured 
for the time being of writing fiction, he now employed all his 
spare hours in his “dear garret, cramming his head with Greek 
and Latin.” He was humiliated and exasperated by the contempt 
with which he felt himself treated, not only by the elder boys, but 
by all the masters with a university grade. He was nothing but 
the junior “pion.” When a youth under sixteen years of age 
has to earn his living he must. be prepared for a good deal of 
snubbing from his elders. Daudet’s sensitiveness was above the 
normal pitch and he suffered accordingly. The torture, however, 
that he suffered from contact with coarse and clownish natures at 
Alais spurred his ambition. He realised that the way to escape 
from the much despised condition of a “pion” was to qualify 
himself as a professor by taking the licentiate’s degree. But he 
had first to find the money that was needed to pass the 
baccalawréat. He resolved to save it out of his pittance. In the 
meantime he would work for the higher diploma. All such 
scheming bore no fruit save some addition to his store of learning. 
Alphonse Daudet was not even a bachelier és lettres. When he 
felt the need of the degree he had not the money for the fees, and 
when he had the money he felt that he could do without the 
degree. But he never looked upon the time as wasted that 
he spent while “cramming his head with Greek and Latin.” 
Unlike M. Jules Lemaitre, who unhitched silver cups from the top 
of the greasiest poles that the university has set up in France to 
excite the ardour of ambitious climbers, he did not in after years 
disparage the classics and join the campaign against the ancient 
authors which threatens to completely ‘‘ modernise” secondary 
education in the State colleges and lycées. 
M. Léon A. Daudet, in his recently published recollections of 
his father, writes :— 


“He had a genuine love of Latin and Greek . . . ‘Some persons,’ he 
would say, ‘possess the innate gift of style; they have instinctive taste 
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and tact in the use of the purely French terms that they employ. Such 
a one was that admirable Sévigné.’ . . . But this is extremely exceptional. 
Most people derive from classical studies a benefit for which there is no 
substitute. He who feels Tacitus, Lucretius, or Virgil, is very near being 
a writer.” 


From the same source we learn that Tacitus, side by side with 
Montaigne, was always to be found on Daudet’s table. M. Léon 


Daudet in his student days used often to have recourse to his 
father to help him over a difficult stile in latinity. 


“The following verse,” he writes, “remains in my memory as the model 
of a casse téte— 


*Ut cortina sonet celeri distincta meatu.’ 


“My father took the accursed page and, while we were walking in the 
garden, translated it for me without hesitation into language as firm, 
robust and brilliant as that of the author. To console me he added: 
‘Certain pages, and not the least beautiful, of our dear De Goncourt will 
give just as much difficulty to the collegians of the future.’ ” 


It may be concluded from the foregoing that young Alphonse 
Daudet worked very hard in his garret at Alais, and that he drew 
much consolation from his books. It was not until he was 
promoted to the charge of the boys of the next class, whose ages 
ranged from twelve to fourteen, that his bitter tribulations began. 
These boys appear to have been singularly malignant and exempt 
from redeeming qualities. Uncouth young mountaineers of the 
Cevennes, most of them, sons of métayers who had got on in life, 
and who wished to turn their offspring into petits bowrgeois “ at 
the price of 120 francs the quarter,” they spoke among them- 
selves a rude Cévenol patois of which “Le Petit Chose” 
understood nothing. 


“They had,” says he, “voices like young cocks with a cold, a brutish 
expression, and above all the odour of the college. They hated me at 
once without waiting to know me. To them I was the enemy, the pion, 
and from the day that I took possession of my chair there was war 
between us—bitter, relentless war without a truce .. . How they made 
me suffer! I should like to speak of it without rancour, now that all this 
sadness is so far away; but no, I cannot. As I write these lines I feel 


my hand trembling with fever and emotion. It seems to me that I am 
still there.” 


Those boys, whom Dandet has made famous, played him many 
a cruel and cowardly trick which he bas not recorded. One may 
be mentioned here. Taking advantage of his short sight, which 
was truly an affliction, they placed a trunk of the old-fashioned 
sort, not high, but heavy with nails, at the top of a flight of 
stairs, so that the “pion,” on coming along the passage, should 
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stumble over it and fall headlong. The trap was perfectly 
successful. “Le Petit Chose” did fall down the stairs, but as he 
was young and a very light weight, the damage sustained was 
not serious. 

For nearly two years Daudet struggled with this wretched 
existence, for which he was in every way unfit. The prospect of 
a preceptorial career grew utterly distasteful to him. Study lost 
much of its charm, but verse-making became a passion. The 
collection of poems published under the title of ‘ Les Amoureuses ’ 
belongs mainly to this period. At length his woeful letters to his 
brother Ernest in Paris brought one in reply containing the word 
“Come!” Ernest Daudet had arrived in Paris with 50 francs 
in his pocket, but by extraordinary luck, considering his inexperi- 
ence, he obtained an engagement almost immediately upon a 
newspaper at asalary of 200 francs a month. His generous 
dream was to re-establish the home that had been so disastrously 
broken up; and it may be stated here that he and his brother 
eventually accomplished this great desire, and had the satisfaction 
of enabling their parents to end their harassed lives in peace. 

To the imagination of Alphonse Daudet, hardly seventeen years 
old, Paris was the city of all delights, of all great emotions and 
generous enthusiasms, in fine, the terrestrial elysium of noble souls. 
His brother having said “Come!” thither he went with as little 
loss of time as possible. As he left the ugly, evil-smelling lycée 
behind him, with its fiendish boys and unsympathetic teaching- 
machines, he felt like a bird that has escaped from a dark cage 
into the free and sunlit air. He was very ill provided with 
clothes and money; but what of that? He was rich in youth and 
that finest of gold, which is hope and enthusiasm, and the 
imagination that shows forth life like a romance and enables the 
mind to rise upon the most furious waves of contrariety. More- 
over his interest in humanity was intense: new scenes, fresh 
faces, the ever-changing comedy of life brought to him a flood of 
new sensations. Then his sense of hymour, of the immanent 
irony of human motives and contradictions, was such that it was 
easy for him at that period to become an amused spectator of his 
own mischances. He was a southerner withal—one of the Tartarin 
family, and not yet skilled in putting a northern check on the 
Tartarinesque rush of his spirits. Has he not himself said that 
there is something of Tarascon in everybody ? 

In 1857—the year when Alphonse Daudet set out on his 
journey to Paris—the oldest railways were still young in France. 
Diligence travelling was by no means obsolete. In fact it is not 
so at the present day. If, for example, you wish to get from 
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Grenoble to Briangon without making a very wide circuit, you 
must be content to creep along day and night among the mountains 
of Dauphiné in the old-fashioned coach painted black and yellow 
like a hornet. In 1857 Paris was connected by railroad with 
Lyons and the Mediterranean, as it is to-day, but the rate at 
which the third-class trains then travelled was not a very marked 
improvement on the speed of the diligence. Alphonse Daudet 
travelled to Paris third class, and the journey lasted two days. 


When he had paid for his ticket a two franc piece represented 
his capital. 


“But,” says he, “I was rich in hope. I forgot that I was hungry. 
Notwithstanding the seductions of the pastry and sandwiches spread out 
at the railway buffets, I would not allow the white coin which I had 
carefully hidden in one of my pockets to escape. Towards the end of the 
journey however, when our train, groaning and jolting, was bearing us 
across the sad plains of Champagne, I was very near being ill. My 
companions—sailors who passed the time singing—handed me a gourd. 
The good fellows! How fine I thought their rough songs and how good 
their rank eau-de-vie seemed to one who had eaten nothing for twice 
twenty-four hours!” 


In ‘ Le Petit Chose’ we have other details :— 


“In spite of my hunger I had the courage not to touch my piece of 
40 sous, but the devil of it was that all around me a great deal of 
eating went on. Beneath my legs was a big heavy basket from which my 
neighbour was constantly taking out various pork stuff to share with his 
wife” (elsewhere described as a “ great drum-majorofawoman”). “ But it 
was not hunger that made me suffer most on this terrible journey. I had 
left Sarlande (Alais) without shoes, having on my feet india-rubber 
slippers which I wore when on my dormitory rounds. Very pretty are 
india-rubber slippers, but in winter and in a third-class carriage .. . 
Diew! how cold I was! At night when everybody was asleep I took my 
feet between my hands and held them for hours together, trying to warm 
them. Ah! if Madame Eyssette (Madame Daudet) had seen me!” 


At length the journey came to an end, and Alphonse Daudet 
found his brother waiting for him at the station. The thoughtful 
Ernest had brought with him a man with trucks to carry the 
luggage. The trucks might easily have been dispensed with. 
This is how Daudet describes his luggage : 


“A poor little bit of a trunk covered with nails and patched up in 
places. It weighed more than its contents.” 


A cab would have been an extravagance :— 


“We walked along the deserted quays and streets that were still asleep 
towards the Latin Quarter... It was barely daylight. We only met 
workmen, whose faces were blue with the cold, and newspaper boys 
adroitly pushing the morning journals under street doors. The lamps 
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were being put out; the streets, the Seine, and the bridges all appeared 
dark and vague to me through the morning mist. Such was my entrance 
into Paris. Keeping close to my brother, an involuntary terror seized me, 
and there was a pain at my heart as we followed the luggage. 

“*Tf you are not in too great a hurry to see our lodgings we will 
breakfast first,’ said Ernest. 

“Oh, yes, let us eat!’ I was literally starving.” 












For long months Ernest Daudet’s small salary had to suffice 
for his own and his brother’s requirements. He had the good 
fortune, however, to find a tailor with a generous soul and faith 
in character, who worked a great change upon Alphonse’s ex- 
terior and trusted to the future for payment. Speaking of his 
brother's appearance on his arrival in Paris Ernest Daudet 
says: 








“T can still see him, worn out by fatigue and want, dying of cold, 
wrapped up in an old threadbare overcoat out of fashion ; but it was his 
india-rubber slippers over his blue cotton stockings that gave him an 
altogether original air. Fortunately the Lyons tailor was there, and, 
thanks to him, Alphonse Daudet was metamorphosed and made to look as 
a young poet should who does not think that rags and boots down at heel 
are necessary to him who marches to the conquest of fame.” 









Nature, however, had’ done for him much more than any tailor 
could do by giving him features of rare refinement, beauty and 
intelligence. His head stirred Théodore de Banville to enthusiasm, 
and he has drawn a living portrait of the youthful Alphonse 
Daudet in his ‘Camées Parisiens.’ 












“To tell you how I lived in Paris,’ said Daudet in a conversation that 
touched upon his early days in the capital, “would be painful. My 
brother Ernest paid for my meals at sixteen sous each. It was he who 
provided for my wants and asked for credit in our poor lodging-house. 
Every three months I had an article in Villemessant’s Figaro, for which 
I was paid 15 centimes the line, another in the Monde Illustré at 2 sous 
the line, and another in the Musée des Familles.” 














But even this measure of success did not commence at once. 
In 1858, about a year after Daudet’s arrival in Paris, ‘ Les 
Amoureuses’ appeared in a little volume. It met with scarcely 
any sale, but it gained for the author some valuable friends. 
Among these was Edouard Thierry, who recognised at once the 
freshness and the charm of these lyrics, of which one or two 
have become familiar to thousands in France, as for example the 
triolet commencing— 









“Mon oncle avait un grand jardin 
Et moi j’avais une cousine.” 






But Daudet was quick to realise that the muse “ ne rourrit pas 
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son homme,” so he gave to prose the zeal he had intended to 
reserve for verse. He seized the opportunities that French 
journalism has always held out to the imaginative writer and 
obtained a recognised place among literary artists when he had 
barely reached physical maturity. He attained the perfection 
of his style without groping, and his first volume of prose, 
“Lettres de mon Moulin” (1861)—a collection of contes, fantastic, 
humorous and pathetic, mainly contributed to the ephemeral 
press during the first ten years of the author’s Paris life—will 
always be regarded as an example of what is most exquisite in 
this branch of literary workmanship. 


E. Harrison Barker. 
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Tear Old Barlow. 


J. 


Tue first time I met Mr. Barlow was at the house of a literary 
man, a Bohemian of the good old sort. I went there under the 
wing of an authoress who knew everybody worth knowing in the 
world of art and literature. 

As we entered the room, she pointed out to me Mr. Barlow, the 
painter of weird subjects. He was smoking a pipe; I was struck 
by his general air of shabbiness. He wore an old brown velveteen 
coat, his trousers were baggy at the knees, his shoes unlaced, 
unbrushed ; his handsome face was not clean, there was a charcoal 
smudge across one cheek, the other was decidedly toned; he 
reminded me of a semi-restored picture by an old master, one side 
in light, the other in shadow—and yet he had the unmistakable 
air of the true gentleman. 

“Mr. Barlow is the very king of Bohemia,” whispered my 
chaperone. 

He was evidently telling an amusing story, for he burst out 
laughing, and as he threw his head back I perceived that he 
neither wore a collar nor a necktie; his beard concealed the 
nakedness of the land; his burly, pleasant, sonorous ha, ha, ha, 
filled the room—it was so infectious that we all joined. 

Our host’s drawing-room was reeking with the perfume of cigars 
and pipes, every man held a glass of whiskey, and from every 
mouth issued smoke. 

I was an art student—had lately returned from Paris where I 
had been drawing at Julien’s atelier. I was at that period 
enthusiastic about art, so my chaperone introduced me to 
Mr. Barlow. 

“Any one who loves art is a friend of mine,” he exclaimed, 
grasping my hand and shaking it warmly, “art is a freemasonry. 
Come, and see me in my studio, but now,” lowering his voice, 
“look at this young lady, Miss Allen, she is kindly sitting for a 
picture I am painting. Is she not beautiful ?” 
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He pointed to a girl who was crouching on a low seat. She was 
weird, gaunt and queer, dressed in a faded olive-green garment, 
displaying her long thin throat and big collar-bone. Round her 
waist, which reminded me of a policeman’s, she wore a Byzantine 
girdle. Her deep blue eyes were beautiful, so were her straight, 
dark eyebrows. She had a mass of untidy reddish hair, like a 
hay-stack on fire. Her face was thin and white; her full lips 
were very red. In her long emaciated hand she waved a peacock 
fan. 

“She looks as if she had stepped out of a picture by Burne- 
Jones,” I remarked. 

“Just so, but more like a Dante Rossetti damsel,” continued 
Mr. Barlow. “She is glorious to paint. Now, come here, 
Miss Allen.” 

The girl got up from her low seat and glided up to Mr. Barlow. 

“This is Miss Yates. Is not that your name?” he asked- me 
smilingly. “I havea bad memory.” 

“Yes. Iam Lucy Yates,” I answered. 

“Well, this is Violet Allen. You must know each other, as 
you are both art students. Miss Allen is generously sacrificing 
herself in the cause of art. She is posing for me.” 

“Don’t say it’s a sacrifice, Mr. Barlow. I consider it an honour 
and a pleasure. Besides you know that I worshipart. It is my 
religion. I would gladly be a martyr—starve—or even die for 
it.” She had a deep contralto voice, and uttered this in an ecstatic 
tone. 

“Qh, live for it, my dear friend,” said Mr. Barlow, smiling. 
“T don’t want you to starve—at all events, not till I’ve finished 
painting you.” 

At this point a young poet with long hair pounced upon her, and 
carried her away to a remote corner of the room. 

“She is a little too intense and gushing,” whispered Mr. Barlow, 
“but such magnificient colouring. Titian, Giorgone, Tintoretto 
would have been delighted to have had her for a model.” 

The next afternoon a friend of mine, Miss White, and I went to 
Mt. Barlow’s studio in Chelsea. 

“Oh, dear old Barlow!” she exclaimed, as we were approaching 
the winding stair. “He is asort of Oliver Goldsmith, the last of 
the real Bohemians. He is chivalrous and kind. Everybody likes 
him—especially women—we all are glad to sit for his pictures. 
He is fun, for he asks every girl he meets to pose for him, fat or 
thin, young or old, dark or fair, small or big, all are invited. I 
have sat for my ears and hands” (laughing). “I suppose that is 
all he admires in me.” 
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“Now, here we are!” she exclaimed, pointing to a barn-like 
building. ‘ Do not expect to see a nice tidy studio; it is quite a 
hugger-mugger of a place, and often there is not a decent chair 
to sit on—all dust and disorder!” 

“Has he no wife or sister to look after him?” I enquired. 

“Nobody. He is too much of a Bohemian ever to enter the 
holy state of matrimony. But that does not prevent him from 
flirting, or even engaging himself. I know that he has asked four 
girls to marry him. They all accepted him for a time, now 
they have broken off their engagements, but are good friends. 
Impossible to quarrel with him he is so truly kind and 
interesting.” 

She rang the studio bell. 

“T expect we shall be kept waiting. He may have an undraped 
model. One never knows who is at the studio.” 

The door was opened by Mr. Barlow, holding a large palette, 
and a bundle of brushes. He wore the same old velveteen coat, 
and on his head was an embroidered smoking cap. 

“Welcome, my dear young friends,’ he exclaimed in his 
sonorous genial voice. “I have just had a long sitting from 
Miss Allen. We shall have some tea shortly. I have been 
spoiling my painting. Alas! how often I attend the funeral of 
my ideals.” 

We entered the big studio. The white-washed walls were 
decorated with sketches of heads, hands, arms, feet; a lay figure 
of a woman stood in a corner, ina pink garment ; not far from that 
was a skeleton, on the skull was a man’s hat; no end of pictures 
without frames; portfolios, casts from the antique, armour, books, 
bottles, draperies, etc., on chairs, divans, tables, everything thickly 
covered with dust. 

Miss Allen this time wore an amber satin dress, seated on a kind 
of throne against a tapestry background. 

Mr. Barlow just allowed us to have a peep at the canvas. It 
seemed to me in a promising state, and poetical in treatment. 

“ Now look at my cobwebs,” pointing to a big one stretching 
from one side of the wall to a window. “I never allow anyone to 
disturb my spiders. I envy their patience and power of work. 
This web is a triumph of skill—but I have a terror of the 
charwoman.” 

“ Ah,” exclaimed Miss Allen, descending from the dais, “a 
charwoman is the embodiment of ugliness and vulgarity, and 
should never be seen in a studio. A painter ought to be served 
by specially trained handmaidens in picturesque draperies. How 
can one create beauty after seeing a charwoman?” 
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Miss Allen made a gesture indicative of horror. 
“Not so bad as all that,” we all said, laughing. 
“Lord, deliver me from them!” remarked Mr. Barlow, pulling 
out a big canvas, and in so doing disturbing a cat who was asleep 
behind it. 

“Poor old Topsy!” he exclaimed, patting the animal, “accept 
my apologies. I did not know you were there.” 

He turned the canvas for our inspection. It represented a girl 
like Violet Allen, but rather more weird, staring into a magic ball. 
She wore a blue embroidered garment. There was an expression 
of horror in her dilated eyes. 

“What does she see, Mr. Barlow?” I exclaimed. ‘She looks 
terrified.” 

“Ah, that is my secret and must be left to the imagination— 
mystery, my friends, that is the real fascination in art.” 

It was an attractive picture, the light falling on the amber hair, 
the face half in shadow relieved against a dark cabinet; an owl 
seen peeping through a lattice window. 

“Now let us have some tea,” remarked Mr. Barlow, looking at 
Violet Allen. “I wonder what there is in the cupboard? Where 
is the kettle? I do not see it on the hearth.” 

“And where is the tea?” exclaimed Miss Allen in her tragic 
voice. “Ou, I see a packet between a bottle of turpentine and a 
tobacco jar.” 

“Here is the kettle,” I exclaimed from behind the skeleton. 
“It is full of water,” and I put it on the fire. 

“Only three cups, two saucers, one of which is chipped, and one 
battered tea-spoon,” remarked Violet Allen in her depressed 
voice. ‘The cupboard is almost empty. I do not see any bread 
or butter !” 

Mr. Barlow walked to the cupboard. 

“What do you say to that?” waving a bone on which was a 
little bit of ham, “and this?” holding up with an expression of 
triumph a piece of cheese. “Here is a jar of pickles and a pot 
of marmalade. But I must go out now and get a loaf and some 
of the best butter at the dairy close by.” 

“T will go,” said Miss Allen, putting on her black hat which 
looked as if it had been sat upon, ornamented with a melancholy 
green feather. 

“Get us some cakes as well. Here is half-a-crown,” handing 
heracoin. ‘“ Let us have a real feast.” 

Miss Allen departed. Miss White and I dusted the table and“ 
chairs, then we made the tea. 

There was a loud peal at the door. 
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“Who on earth can this fiend be?” exclaimed Mr. Barlow 
tragically. “I think it better not to open, for we are just enough, 
Besides, there are no more cups.” 

But the bell was again pulled—this time more impatiently. 

“T shall open, and say that you are much engaged, Mr. Barlow.” 

“Who can it be?” he continued. “ Unfortunately I have no 
memory. It may be some poor soul in need of food or money ; it 
seems hard in that case to refuse admittance. Well,” lowering 
his voice, “ if it is any one smart, please say I am much engaged. 
If it is a shabby person, you had better ask me to come out.” 

I opened the door. A very pretty and stylishly dressed young 
girl inquired if she could see Mr. Barlow. I told her that he was 
engaged. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, smiling, displaying perfect rows of small 
white teeth, “ he won’t be engaged when he hears that Miss Kate 
Bell has come to see him, besides ”—giving a funny little wink— 
“he generally forgets his appointments. It is one of his many 
odd characteristics.” 

Evidently Mr. Barlow had heard her voice, for he rushed to- 
wards her with both hands outstretched. 

“Oh, my dear Kitty,” he exclaimed, “ the idea of your not being 
admitted—too ridiculous! I was afraid it might be a bore, or a 
bill.” Then, turning to me, “This is a very particular pet of 
mine, this Kitty. She is saucy with health and high spirits, and 
as mischievous as you make them, but she has a kind heart.” 

“Tt sounds like an epitaph!” retorted the young girl. 

“We are going to have some tea,” said Mr. Barlow, “and you 
must pour it out.” 

“But you have not sufficient cups and saucers. The last time 
I came to your studio I had to drink tea out of a jug, and the 
other girl out of a tumbler; so this very day I determined to 
make you a present, and have just ordered a tea-service. It ought 
to be here directly.” 

“You dear Will-o’-the-wisp,” exclaimed Mr. Barlow, holding 
her little gloved hand. “It is a most useful present.” 

“ And now,” remarked Miss Bell, opening a long tortoise-shell 
lorgnon, looking down the passage, “ here comes the boy with the 
cups and saucers, also Miss Allen with no end of parcels, she is 
hurrying along quite unlike her melancholy usual self, for she 
generally glides like a ghost.” 

“T feel like a sultan,” exclaimed Mr. Barlow in his sonorous 
voice, “all these delightful young ladies serving me. I ama lucky 
fellow.” 

The tea party was quite a success—some more spoons were 
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discovered in different parts of the studio, Miss Kitty presided. 
She was a dainty little creature, as graceful as a kitten; a contrast 
to the handsome, over-earnest, Violet Allen. After tea we smoked 
cigarettes, and then Miss Kitty went to the piano. 

“Though it is such an old ramshackle of an instrument—the 
sound reminds me of a pig squealing—” she exclaimed laughing, 
“T must sing you a French song, Mr. Barlow.” 

How charmingly she did sing Si tu savais comme je t'aime, now 
and then darting saucy looks at Mr. Barlow. 

There was another ring at the studio door. 

“Oh, bother,” exclaimed Mr. Barlow. “This is certainly a 
Liberty Hall, and this time I must open, for the singing can be 
heard from outside, so I cannot say that I am busy.” 

Kitty stopped playing and singing. “It serves you right for 
being so absurdly good-natured. It must be one of your queer 
male acquaintances who come here to drink your whiskey, smoke 
your tobacco, borrow or steal the little money you have.” 

“It may be old John Smith. He is a failure and may be in 
want of food.” 

Mr. Barlow opened the door. A lean elderly man, very shabbily 
attired, shambled in. 

“Glad to see you, dear old fellow,’ exclaimed Mr. Barlow, 
shaking his hand vigorously. ‘These ladies are all friends of 
mine. You have already met Miss Kitty Bell, Miss Allen, 
Miss White, but not Miss Yates.” 

We all shook hands with the poor man. He did not utter a 
word but relapsed into an armchair close to the table. Mr. Barlow 
produced the ham, the stilton cheese, and a bottle of whiskey; 
while he was feeding, Mr. Barlow went to the piano, and, to my 
astonishment, played exquisitely a nocturne of Chopin. Miss Allen 
threw herself into a kind of St. Cecilia rapturous attitude, and 
Kitty Bell disappeared behind a screen. Mr. Barlow played one 
piece after another. I looked at John Smith; the whiskey and 
the music had done wonders; there was colour in his cheeks and 
his eyes had a happier expression. 

“Where is that Will-o’-the-wisp, Miss Kitty?” inquired Mr. 
Barlow. “Up to some mischief; I feel certain this absence and 
silence are ominous.” 

“Here Iam.” ‘To our surprise Miss Kitty re-appeared dressed 
in a lovely Japanese costume of gray crepon embroidered with 
pink blossoms and birds. Round her waist was a broad black 
band, fastened at the back with a huge knot; from the loose 
sleeves her little white hands peeped out daiatily. 

“I saw this garment last time I came here,” she explained, 
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“and determined to try it on. Is ft not becoming?” peeping at 
herself in the cheval glass. “Don’t you like the way I have done 
up my hair? I declare I shall adopt this dress. It suits my 
peculiar style—does it not, Mr. Barlow? My eyes are Japanesy, 
long and narrow ; rather high cheek bones, olive skin. I do think 
that in this garment I am attractive.” She pirouetted round the 
studio and then made him a profound reverence. 

“T certainly must paint you in this dress. It is too bewitching. 
I never saw you to greater advantage.” 

Kitty’s eyes shone with pleasure. She fanned herself Japanese 
fashion, casting coquettish glances at Mr. Barlow ; then she darted 
to the chimneypiece. “Why here’s a card from Lady Caztez, 
inviting Mr. Barlow to dinmer, Wednesday:the 16th. Why it’s for 
this evening. It is now half-past six o'clock, and I feel certain 
that you will never get to Eaton Square by eight o’clock in a tail 
coat and white choker.” 

“Oh,” he groaned. “I had forgotten all about this dinner 
party. I loathe all these social functions. How can I get out of 
this?” 

“Wire to Lady Caztez that a sudden attack of neuralgia or 
toothache will prevent your appearing this evening,” suggested 
Kitty. 

“Do not demean yourself by telling a falsehood, Mr. Barlow,” 
exclaimed Violet Allen emphatically. 

“Oh, nonsense,” retorted Kitty, disappearing behind the screen, 
“T shall just put on my own clothes and go to the nearest post 
office and send the telegram, so I shall be responsible for the fib, 
Miss Allen.” 

Kitty shortly after darted out of the studio, and in a few 
minutes returned. ‘The deed is done,” she said. ‘“ Remember 
it is neuralgia, Mr. Barlow.” 

Mr. Barlow laughed, “I never felt better in my life,” then, 
turning towards Violet Allen who was sitting in a corner, looking 
pale and depressed, “ Forgive this little white lie, my child. Do 
not betray me. I am such a Bohemian.” 

“ Of course, you can trust me.” 

It then crossed my mind that Violet Allen was deeply attached 
to Mr. Barlow. 

“Now let us all go to Kensington Gardens,” he exclaimed 
cheerily. “I feel so happy now that I have escaped from this 
dinner party. Let us have a little supper at an Italian restaurant 
in Knightsbridge.” 

“Oh, delightful,” exclaimed Kitty. “Viva la Boheme!” 

“Tam sorry, Mr. Karlow, that I cannot come, but I must return 
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to my friends’ dinner. This has been a delightful visit. I can 
never forget it.” 

“ Ah, Miss Yates, I am sorry that you cannot join our festive 
little gathering; there is nothing like Bohemia. A conventional 
existence would simply kill me. This free artistic life suits my 
temperament. Now I am as joyous as a lark.” 


Shortly after this, meeting with Mr. Barlow, I returned to 


France. The three years that I spent there I had no tidings of 
him. 


I. 


Azout three years after the studio episode I returned to England 
from the Continent, and amongst the many visits I paid was one 
to a friend who lived in Surrey. I had been with her for a few 
days, when one beautiful June afternoon I sallied forth into a 
wood, determined to make a study in water-colours. I had just 
taken a seat under an ancient oak tree when I perceived the 
figure of an elderly man, who was plodding wearily along. As 
he approached there was a something about him that reminded me 
of Mr. Barlow, but this man was dressed in the height of fashion. 
He looked a prosperous country gentleman in a tweed heather- 
coloured suit, spotless white waistcoat, gaiters and new yellow 
dog-skin gloves, a great contrast to Bohemian Barlow. I mixed 
my colours, and was just putting in a wash, when, to my astonish- 
ment, I heard a voice say: 

“Miss Yates. What a surprise! Don’t you remember me? 
Am I then so altered ?” 

He stood right in front of me, stretching out the smartly-gloved 
hands. 

“Mr. Barlow,”’—jumping up— delighted to see you, but,’— 
gazing at him from the top of his billycock hat to his new shoes 
—“you are so grand now. Such fine clothes. You are not 
the same man,”—looking at his face, which was much older, 
lined, and sad. 

“T am not the same man you met three years ago at the 
studio.” His voice was altered. It had lost its sonorous and 
cheerful ring. There was a kind of wail in his voice. “You 
have not then heard the great change that has taken place in 
my life ?” 

“No. Ihave heard nothing.” 


“Tam no longer Barlow, the king of Bohemia, but Barlow the 
married man.” 
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“Married. Is it to any girl I met at the studio? ”—thinking 
of Violet Allen and Kitty Bell. 

He sighed and threw himself on the grass by my side. 

“My friend, though I have known you but for a comparatively 
short time, and we have met but seldom, I feel that you under- 
stand me, so do not be surprised at my speaking without reserve. 
I have made a big mistake. It was the result of the influenza. I 
was dreadfully depressed and weak, and was nursed by a widow, 
who pitied me because she fancied I was uncomfortable and un- 
cared for. She was very good natured and so kindly that I liked 
her. One morning I found myself in a registrar’s office, and came 
out a married man.” 

“Your wife takes care of you, evidently,” glancing admiringly 
at his new suit. 

“ Ah, that kind of care is death to me. No; I am now a wreck. 
Life has lost its charm, for I have to lead a conventional existence. 
Mrs. Barlow may mean well, but she and I are at the opposite 
ends of the poles.” 

“Can’t you go on with your art, and paint beautiful pictures, 
Mr. Barlow?” 

“ Art requires sympathy,” he answered. “ When you see my 
surroundings you will understand. My wife is a very wealthy 
woman. My step-daughter is quite the new style of young 
person, with no consideration for older people: sharp, agitated, 
egotistic. Some people think that I am lucky, for I am well 
housed, well fed, groaning in a fashionable suit. God knows 
how deeply I regret the shabby coat, slippers, and dusty 
studio.” 

“T can never forget my visit there. It was delightful.” 

“Though there were no cups or saucers, and the cupboard was 
often bare; to me it was freedom, art, life. But what a selfish 
brute I am to be thus talking about my wretched self. You must 
forgive me, for you are the only person here to whom I can open 
my heart. You love art, nature, and everything that makes life 
worth living. This will make a delightful sketch; the dreamy 
blue distance, the foreground of wild flowers and pool of water, 
and look at this child coming along,”—pointing to a little girl in 
a white sunbonnet—“ she belongs to the landscape ; her golden hair 
and pinafore harmonise with these green and blue colours. Come 
along, little one,”—he called out to the child—“I have some 
sweets in my pocket.” 

The child’s blue eyes sparkled with pleasure. 

“You must sketch her quick; an impression ; she looks like a 
little wood sprite.” 
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I made a rapid sketch while Mr. Barlow fed her with sweets 
and told her a story. 

When the child had gone home I asked Mr. Barlow what had 
become of Violet Allen and Kitty Bell. 

“Ah; Kitty, the will-o’-the-wisp, is married to a rich stock- 
broker and has a baby; keeps a carriage and lives chiefly in 
London; as for Violet Allen, poor girl,”—he sighed—“she is 
studying art in London. Ah; I liked her, and, between ourselves, 
we were engaged to be married, but, after three months, we 
mutually agreed to break it off. She was too terribly intense; 
but now that I have made a mistake, I am fonder of her than 
ever. At all events, she hasa soul. Mrs. Barlow despises artists 
who don’t make piles of money. She and her daughter consider 
me a failure. I ought never to have married. My temperament 
is not suited to domesticity. Art ought to have been my only 
wife. But here comes,”—pointing to a stout, florid lady, who was 
hurrying along a field—“ is Mrs. Barlow.” 

“Mrs. Barlow!” I exclaimed, not able to conceal my astonish- 
ment, for the lady in question was in appearance the very opposite 
of the person that I could have imagined him to marry. She 
looked nearer sixty than fifty, and wore a large black hat crowned 
with yellow roses. Her dress was of a pale amber shade. She 
looked like a big omelette. 

“T believe that in her youth she was a very pretty girl,” 
muttered Mr. Barlow. ‘“ But there is too much of her now. We 
live under the same roof, but are utter strangers.” 

Mrs. Barlow advanced smiling. 

“Oh ; what a burningly hot day!” she exclaimed, mopping her 
red cheeks with a handkerchief. ‘‘ Why did you not come for 
me?” ‘Then, perceiving me, she stopped short. 

“T met this young lady, Miss Yates. She is an artist, and we 
knew each other three or four years ago at the studio.” 

“Oh, indeed! Glad to make your acquaintance,” extending a 
yellow-gloved hand, which I shook limply. “So you knew 
Mr. Barlow in his Bohemian days, when he lived in that dusty 
studio. I believe he enjoyed dust and disorder; now didn’t 
you? ”—poking her spouse in the ribs and looking at him with 
her little twinkling gimlet eyes. ‘“ Now he is well groomed ; 
does he not do me credit, Miss Yates? You know; I am one of 
those who don’t understand geniuses; they have no common- 
sense. I call them undetected lunatics. I look upon myself 
as Mr. Barlow’s keeper. I won’t allow any dust or disorder; 
but I believe”—winking at me—“that he enjoyed his dis- 
comfort.” 
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“TIT hope Mr. Barlow will go on with his paintings; they are 
beautiful; everything ought to be done to encourage him to 
work,” I said. 

“Oh! what is the use? He makes no money. I am one of 
those who believe in success. But he is a good fellow,” slapping 
Mr. Barlow on the back, “I could not have married him otherwise. 
Now, Miss Yates, come and dine with us to-night at 7.30. You 
and Barlow can then talk high art. It is not a dinner-party. 
We shall be eight altogether.” 

Mr. Barlow gave me such a look of entreaty that I accepted 
with pleasure. 

A young woman shot past us on a bicycle. “That is my 
daughter!” exclaimed Mrs. Barlow. ‘Frances! Frances! I 
want to speak to you. I never see her now. She is always 
on wheels, and I never know where she is or what she is about.” 

The young lady got down from her machine. She had Ja beauté 
du diable. Her dress was mannish. She wore a billycock hat, a 
white waistcoat, a necktie, the skirt was short, displaying well- 
turned ankles. 

“Well, mater. What do you want? Hurry up. Just time to 
smoke a cigarette,’—opening a silver case. ‘“’Am to meet Billy 
at the Blue Lion for a good spin.” 

“This lady, Miss Yates, knew Mr. Barlow some years ago,” 
said her mother. 

“Qh, indeed!” ‘The girl lifted her eyebrows superciliously. 
“ What fun he must have been then—going about the streets in 
slippers, and forgetting to wash his face. However, now”— 
darting an amused look at Mr. Barlow—‘“he is a reformed 
character, and does the mater credit. Of course, now he is not 
allowed to have his own way, and”—looking at me—“ the old 
fellow does not like it; but it’s good for him.” 

Miss Frances had a loud agitated voice. 

“T have just met old Percival,” addressing Mr. Barlow. “I 
asked the old boy to lunch to-morrow. He wants to have a chat 
with you,’—puffing away at her cigarette, the smoke issuing from 
her nostrils. 

“Qld Percival,” retorted Mr. Barlow. ‘“ What a disrespectful 
way of speaking of our parson. He is not fifty; but that is the 
new woman style of manner.” 

“Well, better than the old man style,” she answered, 
sharply, glaring at poor Mr. Barlow. “You had better not 
find fault or interfere with me. It is ‘no go’; but ta-ta for 
the present.” 

She remounted her bicycle. 
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“There is nothing soft or feminine about her,” whispered 
Mr. Barlow. “ Her movements, like herself, are sharp, brusque, 
to the point.” 

“Her manners are certainly rough,” said her mother, “ but she 
is a good-hearted girl. But, come along,’—dragging the reluctant 
Barlow by the arm, winking her little eyes at me. “We shall 
meet at 7.30 at that white house opposite.” 


At half-past seven I stood on the doorstep of Mr. Barlow’s 
house ; it was a mansion standing in its own ground. The door 
was opened by a butler, who reminded one of a country rector, 
who looked as if he were going to bless me. Then a maid, in an 
aggressive cap and starched apron, helped me to take off my 
wraps. Everything was rigid, formal, conventional. As I went 
up the stairs to the dining-room, I kept muttering, “ Poor dear 
- Mr. Barlow in his gilded cage.” 

Mrs. Barlow, in a gorgeous crimson satin, twinkling with beads, 
diamond necklet round her fat neck, stood in the middle of a 
yellow satin drawing-room underneath a Salviatichandelier. The 
first impression the room gave was blatant wealth. 

Mr. Barlow, looking the picture of woe in evening dress, came 
forward to meet me. 

“T say,” called out Mrs. Barlow, “the knot of your tie is not 
in its place, behind your ear.” She went up to her husband and 
put it right. ‘“ What would he do without me, the old goose.” 

The expression of old Barlow’s face was a study. 

“Yes,” continued Mrs. Barlow, “geniuses are a queer lot. They 
are above caring about appearances. Now, Miss Yates, my husband 
will take you down to dinner. He is certain to enjoy himself 
with you.” 

The dinner table was resplendent with gold ornaments and 
orchids. 

“What a contrast to that studio!” whispered Mr. Barlow. 
“Do you remember, there were hardly any cups; dear Kitty made 
me a present of a tea service. What happy days those were to be 
sure!” 

Miss Frances was seated between two young men. She was in 
boisterous spirits, talking slang, making vulgar jokes. 

“The old pater is rather cocky to-night,” she said in a stage 
whisper. “He has a lady artist to talk to.” 

Mrs. Barlow was conversing with a properous-looking country 
magnate. 

“If I get a duchess and a bishop for my bazaar it would then 
be a success,” I overheard her saying. 
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“Oh, I can manage the bishop,” answered the prosperous 
gentleman. “As for the duchess, the bishop might use his 
influence and ask her to come, especially as it’s for a charity.” 

“Charity covers a multitude of sins,’ retorted Frances, her 
elbow on the table. ‘“ We only want some fun. This neighbour- 
hood is as dull as ditch-water.” 

“Tsn’t she a pert one?” remarked Mrs. Barlow, fixing her 
little green shrewd eyes on the rubicund face of her neighbour. 
“T say, Barlow, you will have to come to my féte and make 
yourself useful. You might do us some more sketches and sell 
them.” 

“ Oh, Lord,” he fervently ejaculated, “ you will never catch me 
at a bazaar or a garden party again.” 

Frances laughed boisterously, and addressing the young men, 
“Poor old chap. He was so taken in this time last year. He 
bought some baby clothes by mistake. He is so absent-minded, 
when he put his hand in his pocket he drew out an old paint rag, 
which he mistook for a handkerchief, rubbed his forehead with it, 
was streaked with vermilion and yellow ochre. However, it 
caused general merriment and every one was lively.” 

I was glad when the dinner was over. We strolled into the 
garden. ‘I'here was a big moon, the trees and flowers were bathed 
in liquid silver. 

“A midsummer night’s dream, Mr. Barlow,” I exclaimed. ‘“ One 
expects to see Titania and the elves.” 

He sighed. “ You can understand, now that you have seen my 
wife and her daughter, why I cannot go on with art. All my 
aspirations are stifled. I am made to feel that I am a failure, not 
wanted. I am a nobody in their estimation. I suppose Mrs. 
Barlow must have imagined that she once cared for me. If not, 
why on earth did she marry me? I was so happy in my own way. 
Now, it is simply a living death. A nightmare! Oh, why was I 
such a fool as to marry ?” 

Even Mr. Barlow’s walk had lost its elasticity. He dragged 
his legs with difficulty. We paced up and down the garden walk. 
The perfume of the flowers was intoxicating. He stopped and lit 
his pipe. 

“Ah, my friend, life is nothing without sympathy. At the old 
studio, though I was as poor as a rat, I was surrounded by friends, 
who appreciated my aims in art. Here, no sympathy, I am in the 
slough of despond.” 

Then Mrs. Barlow’s voice was heard, “I must really get up a 
grand entertainment. The Hungarian band, a fortune-teller, and 
all the delicacies of the season. Now do get the bishop to come. 
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He may say what he likes, but I know he is fond of good things,” 
nudging the rotund man. 

Mr. Barlow shrugged his shoulders. I could see Mrs. Barlow’s 
ample form quivering with agitation. 

In another part of the garden, the daughter was smoking 
cigarettes seated between two young men, who seemed to be all 
starched shirt fronts and collars. ‘Of course, I don’t care beans 
for him,” she was saying in her high voice. Then she whistled 
loudly. The young men laughed. It was all so inharmonious, so 
out of place in that peaceful garden, under the starry sky. I 
looked up into Mr. Barlow’s face, and noticed how lined it was 
and very pale. 

“ Could you not have a studio in London? You might be away 
all day ; and be happier if you could paint in peace,” I suggested. 

“No. I cannot much longer stand this kind of existence. I 
have not long to live. Why should I bemiserable? Iam waiting 
for an opportunity to escape. Life might still have some attrac- 
tion.” Then he stopped, and looking at me earnestly, “ This talk 
with you has done me good. I have opened my heart for the 
first time since I married. No one here cares to understand me. 
{ am not worth the trouble. They think that if I am well fed, 
and have a comfortable room, that is all I require. They do not 
care to understand me. I haveasoul. That soul, like the body, 
requires nourishment. All that is algebra to them. If pictures 
don’t bring money, why go on painting? Ah, my friend, we shall 
meet again in the dear old studio. The spiders and cobwebs will 
be gone. Violet Allen will be thinner, and her glorious amber 
hair darker.” He sighed. 

Mr. Barlow escorted me back to my friend’s house. When he 
bade me “Good-bye” his voice was husky and there were tears in 
his eyes. 

“ We shall meet again, but not here. I feel that the studio and 
* dear old Bohemia are calling me back. I used to be called the 
king of Bohemia. I must return soon to my realm.” 

We parted, and shortly after my Surrey visit I went to France. 
Though I wrote to Mr. Barlow I got no answer. That did not 
surprise me, for I knew his horror of letter-writing. 


If. 


One winter morning shortly after my return to London I 
was walking in Trafalgar Square when I recognised Miss 
Allen. She was going up the steps of the National Gallery. 
I hurried after her. She did not look so esthetic. She had on 
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a brown cloak reaching to her heels. She reminded me of a 
dejected pilgrim. 

“Miss Allen,” I called out. 

She turned round. I was struck by her altered appearance. 
There were dark circles round her eyes. She was thinner, 
weirder looking than ever. Her hair was darker and was fastened 
in a big loose coil. 

“Miss Yates,”—shaking hands with me. “ What a surprise,” 
—then her big gray eyes filled with tears. 

“ You will be grieved to hear that our dear old friend Mr. Barlow 
is seriously ill. Not expected to recover.” 

“Where is he now? Can I see him?” I asked. 

“T am just going to the National Gallery to fetch away a couple 
of copies he made some months ago. He is back at the old studio,” 
—her mouth quivered. “He is dying, Miss Yates.” 

“Dying!” IL exclaimed. “Is his wife with him?” 

“No, indeed. She is on the Continent with her daughter. 
Mr. Barlow has entreated of us not to let them know he is so ill. 
The mere notion of seeing them again throws him into a fever. 
It is this marriage that has killed him, Miss Yates.” She said 
this impressively. However, the doctor says he is suffering no 
pain, but failure of the heart may happen at any moment. He is 
surrounded by his old friends, and has everything he can possibly 
want.” ‘Tears rolled down her wan white cheeks. 

I drove up to the studio. The door was opened by Kitty—now 
the wealthy Mrs. Waters. She had grown stouter, but her pretty 
face was sad. 

“ Ah,”—shaking my hand affectionately—“ there is hardly any 
hope. He is so weak. He rallies now and then like a candle 
which flares up and then dies.” 

I entered the studio, now transformed by loving hands. There 
were masses of hothouse flowers and fruit on the table. No dis- 
order or dust. The pictures and sketches were arranged in such 
a way that they could be seen. A kettle was singing on a cheerful 
fire. Poor Mr. Barlow was lying in bed, in a corner of the 
studio, partially concealed by a bright Japanese screen. His eyes 
were closed, his face the colour of wax, the features were pinched. 
When I appeared he opened his eyes, put out a thin yellow hand. 

“Glad to see you in the dear studio,” he muttered, no trace 
now of the cheery sonorous voice. ‘I am happy here.” 

“Yes,” I answered, “surrounded by your beautiful pictures. 
What a splendid colourist you are!” 

“ Painting is my religion, my life.” 

“Do not talk so much!” exclaimed an elderly pleasant-looking 
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nurse, stepping forward. “Now take this,"—pouring down his 
throat a spoonful of brandy. 

“T must finish that head now,”’—pointing to a sketch—he 
gasped. 

“Now!” exclaimed Kitty, coming up and patting his head, “I 
am going to play one of your favourite nocturnes. You will have 
to be silent. Not polite to talk when I play.” 

Poor Mr. Barlow smiled. “ Ah, little will-o’-the-wisp. Always 
bright—like a sunbeam.” 

“T have put on this coulewr de rose'dress on purpose for you. 
Pink is such a cheerful colour.” 

‘Yes, little Puck, when I am well I shall paint you in that 
dress.” 

“ Now, be silent—I order you.” 

Kitty went to the piano and softly played a nocturne. 

“ Beautiful!” Mr. Barlow exclaimed, “like a poem.” Then he 
seemed to wander. ‘ Light—falling—through—coloured glass,” 
he muttered. “Titian, Tintoretto, yes—pearly——’” 

Violet Allen glided in with the two canvases, which she placed 
on easels. I sat in a corner, watching the white couch. The sun 
was setting. The studio was suffused in crimson light. 

“ Beautiful,” murmured the dying man; “ more light.” 

The nurse pulled the curtain so as to let in the sunset’s gorgeous 
glow. Kitty continued to play ina dreamy manner. The black 
cat jumped, the skeleton rattled. The studio suddenly grew dark. 
There were mysterious eerie shadows. Mr. Barlow seemed to 
be in a heavy sleep. His breathing was irregular; the fingers 
clutched the counterpane. 

I felt rooted to the spot, and don’t know how long I was seated 
in the armchair. Then suddenly I heard a conple of sighs. 
Violet Allen approached the couch, threw her arms up; her 
whole figure quivered with grief. Then she knelt down, weeping 
bitterly. Kitty and I rushed to the bedside. The final change 
had taken place. There was a perfect expression of peace on the 
face. Smilingly and happily the dear old ‘‘ King of Bohemia” 
passed away. 


HEnnrIETTE CorkKRAN. 











Che Manchester of Portugal, 


CovitnA, in Portugal, is in certain aspects much the same as 
Manchester in England. It lives and moves and has its being by 
its factories, and it teems with workgirls whose tongues are glib, 
whose bearing is independent, and whose morals are uneven. 
But, unlike Manchester, it stands high above the sea-level, looks 
from its perch on a pineclad mountain at scores of square miles 
of more mountains, green woods and meadows, with red-roofed 
villages by the dozen in its landscape; doesn’t care to be in brisk 
and constant touch with its country’s capital; hides its mills as 
much as ever it can; and, seen from a distance (five to fifteen 
miles), is a most charming spectacle. It is not approached by 
canals. He were a bold engineer who proposed thus to climb to 
its three thousand feet perch. Instead of canals you have pro- 
cessions of pack-mules with bales of rainbow-coloured tissues, and 
creamy oxen drawing light wains at two and a half miles the 
hour, with such music of creak-creak as you hear nowadays only 
in this peninsula. 

Covilha enjoys the blessing of a railway, but does not surfeit 
thereon. Its people have two opportunities in the twenty-four 
hours of journeying to Lisbon, which is exactly one hundred and 
eighty miles south-west. By the day train it costs thirteen and 
a half hours of time, by the night train eleven hours. But 
though there are between twenty and thirty thousand mortals 
in Covilhi’s red and white houses and highly odoriferous slums, 
few indeed are they who ever adventure towards Lisbon. Even 
Vasco da Gama cheap trips allured them not. Covilhi attends 
strictly to its own affairs and its own simple pleasures. For 
business it runs out to the clang of bells (hosts of seductive 
maiden forms in white!), where the clean long-bodied factories 
with scarlet roofs stand modestly in the gullies which break from 
the purple background of the Estrellas and pass the town on their 
devious way to the Zezere valley. Here it toils all the day for 
a matter of threepence or fivepence per maiden. 
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Persons who want to deal with Covilhi must come to Covilhi. 
Its one hotel is a flea-ridden, rough house, but they may consider 
that in their price-lists. As for its pleasures, Covilha can afford 
to offer better terms for bulls than most towns in Portugal, and 
is it not on the main line to Spain, and thus handy for 
Spanish “toreadors” at something preposterous per “ corrida?” 
But better than bull-fights are the snow-flecked Estrellas, to the 
summit of which from the plains Covilhi is the half-way place. 
Every morning and every night the mountains are bathed in 
crimson and purple, which may suggest tints to the manu- 
facturers whose acres and acres of fabrics—blue, scarlet, black, 
brown, etc.—astonish the unprepared eye as this looks from the 
town itself at the hives of industry in the hollows. Covilha also 
loves to picnic in the pinewoods, and most of all it welcomes the 
consecrated levity of feast-days, with which the Church provides 
it abundantly. Then it declines all work and rushes away in a 
long radiant crowd to this or that little chapel in the mountains, 
where it worships, and then revels tumultuously in lemonade, 
wine, gingerbread, wonder-working medals of the Virgin, and 
roulette at from a farthing to a halfpenny per spin. 

Covilha is hot as well as lofty. It faces the luminous south and 
is unscreened in itself, though possessed above, below, and on both 
sides of it by pinewoods through which the wind whispers romantic 
nothings all day long. If it were less hot it would luxuriate in 
epidemics, for the training of its daughters does not tend towards 
domestic cleanliness and good order. Mysterious abominations 
rot and stink in its slender alleys, from whose upper windows, 
when the evening crimson is on the mountains, Covilhi’s women- 
kind nod to the men. The generous self-sacrificial sun hastens 
in the morning to consume the venom in all this filth. It even 
does its best with that vast, horrifying, black cascade which breaks 
towards the east close beneath the edge of the little public garden 
with trees and seats and a lovely view. But, as if this were really 
too much to expect of it, by nine or ten o’clock daily it leaves 
Covilhii’s chief drain to take care of itself: shadows as black as 
its ooze then brood over the stygian stream. The good sun has 
more profitable work in the streetways, among the flowing 
geraniums, rosebushes and carnations of Covilhi’s hanging 
gardens and balconies, and the honest tissues, at so much a mile, 
hung out to dry in the gullies. 

Covilha is so hot in the hours close after noon that the stranger, 
whom the mere cover_of a strange roof discontents, must flee to 
one of the nearer pinewoods. Here he shall sit dreamily at ease 
watching motionless fat green lizards watching him, and peeping 
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through the arcades of the tree trunks at the beauty of the town 
whose smells have made him feel pale. 

There are no sights in Covilha. All Covilha’s sights are outside. 
The people work and eat and pray and play—and then die; and 
it suffices them. Yet stay, there is a pleasing, bizarre little town- 
hall, dated 1614, with the prison annexed. The prison is better 
even than the town-hall, especially towards sundown, when the 
prisoners are most noisy. They then sing and twang at stringed 
instruments of music, and thrust forth lean arms from the wide- 
set bars of their windows, and demand coppers and cigarettes of 
the unconvicted passer-by (not without personal criticisms that 
are sometimes merely merry and sometimes positively rude), and 
they do it all with such an air and tone of relish that one 
is tempted to stroke one’s chin and wonder if from time im- 
memorial the copybooks have lied in certain of their injunctions 
and warnings. The soldiers with muskets on their shoulders who 
parade in front of these prison bars are no restraint upon the 
prisoners—quite otherwise, indeed. You may see one of them 
pause and join in the conversation between a sad-faced girl (with 
a basket of sardines) and an incarcerated young man. Others of 
the culprits look up from their cards farther in the prison 
chamber and also proffer words of comfort for the sad-faced girl, 
who finally kisses her fingers to the young man and goes her way. 
Covilha’s magnates may at that very moment be promenading on 
the raised stone terrace in front of the town-hall and prison, 
either awaiting the bell to summon them to public dinner in the 
Hotel Central, which faces the prison, or calmly helping their 
digestion afterwards. The ease of life in Portugal however has 
long ago become familiar to them. 

Covilhi’s best sights are certainly outside the town. One may 
enjoy some of them from the superb view-points which jut from the 
mouldering or constructing masses of habitation; there is a seat 
and a thick-headed tree to each of them, and from the seat you 
may look your fill at landscapes of astounding vastness and colour. 
Those ruddy mountains exactly to the south are the Serra da Guar- 
dunha. The road that descends sharply from Covilha to the Zezere 
valley, to climb afterwards to Fundio, at the base of the red ‘ serra,’ 
is not quite a good one in this curious land of excellent thorough- 
fares and little money, but it is well worth traversing. The villages 
among the glorious chestnut woods at the base and on the 
terraces of the Guardunha Serra are the most winsome spots in 
the world. Embosomed in verdure they yet stand high and look 
north at the dark barrier of the Estrella, which lifts its snow- 
smeared summits too close behind Covilhi for the people of that 
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town to share the spectacle. Fundio, Alcaide, and Alpedrinho 
are names with sweet memories for those who know them and 
love the picturesque. Perhaps the last of the three is the best. 
You must climb the red and green Guardunha range and descend 
upon the other side to get at it, and here you find it nestling at 
the roots of the wild grey and purple crags into which the ‘serra’ 
breaks with such surprising vigour to the south. The road to 
this village has a stern precipice to the left, with pinewoods, more 
villages, vineyards, orange gardens and meadows huddled in 
beauteous confusion below, while beyond, for many a grey mile, 
stretches the patch of arid plateau which ends in Castel Branco. 
The glory of Alpedrinho’s surroundings and of the perfumed masses 
of carnations which cling to its window-sills seems enhanced by 
the comparative ugliness of that southern level—treeless, hot and 
infertile. ‘The immeasurable diameter of the hats worn by men 
and women alike down by Castel Branco tells its own thirst- 
inspiring tale of the local heat. 

The Estrellas are of course better still, and quite handy for the 
more determined of Covilhi’s pedestrians. In two or three hours 
you may ascend from the town’s slums to the best air in Portugal, 
and at some five thousand feet above sea-level inquire as to the 
health of the two or three patients who will here be found in this 
Davos of the peninsula. It is not at all a lively edition of Davos. 
All told there are not ten red-roofed houses (huts, rather) here 
set among the huge granite boulders which are one of the features 
of the famous Estrella range. The poor fellows thus in exile have 
no distractions ; they have only to look for hours daily at the pano- 
rama of Spain and Portugal for many a square league, breathe 
the pure mountain air, and hope for the best. When the wind 
blows a hurricane they shut themselves up in their curious huts, 
and afterwards they rejoice that, in spite of the enormous weight 
of the boulders which compose their walls, they and their edifices 
have not been swept clean away, either to the Atlantic or the 
Mediterranean. In the matter of wind they are at a great 
disadvantage in comparison with the Swiss health resorts. Some 
doubt indeed if, for this reason alone, they would not do better to 
live and take their chance a vertical mile lower down. 

Of the peculiar other}wonders of the Estrella range—its lakes, 
its weird granite peaks, its boulder-spotted plateaux, its gushing 
fountains, its blackiflocks, wild-looking shepherds and sheep-dogs, 
to say nothing of its wolves—there is no space to write here. 
It is one of the most fascinating lesser mountain groups in 
Europe, and the’ good people of Covilha, who live habitually 
halfway up its steepest side, have all its charms as handy for 
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their pleasure, almost, as is Richmond on the Thames for 
Londoners. Just for that reason perhaps they neglect them 
well-nigh completely. They keep their superfluous energies for 
other enterprises. It quite satisfies them now and then to nibble, 
so to speak, at the fine forests which cling to the Estrella’s slopes 
above the town. Here, in cool shade, with a picnic basket and 
abundance of song and laughter, they get from the great ‘serra’ all 
the profit they care for. 

East and west from the town also the scenery is lovely as you 
fall gradually, or with abruptness, through the midst of the pine- 
forests, never losing consciousness of your breezy altitude. Here 
too are gay little villages with dark-red roofs set among the green 
of the pines, and one sees shuttle after shuttle clacking in the cot- 
tages, and passes many a furlong of woollen strands, crimson, blue, 
yellow and grey, being woven in the fresh resinous air by men 
and women who seem to like their work. Thus do these villages 
minister to the staple industry of Covilba and increase the town’s 
fame in the capital. So soft are the blankets and bales that go 
thither for exhibition on great occasions, such as the recent Vasco 
da Gama festival, that one wonders why Covilhi has not ere now 
acquired a European reputation. But Portugal has not the 
knack of crying her virtues so that the whole world may know 
of them. 

Amid such sylvan and mountainous surroundings one may relish 
life in Covilha, although the fleas of its hotel are many and active. 
It is so absurdly cheap a life too. They give you, for example, an 
average bedroom, with an average view, and feed you abundantly 
for two shillings a day! On poor coarse food, you conjecture. 
No such thing, in fact. There is actual French control in the 
kitchen, and for your two shillings you shall sit to a breakfast of 
four or five courses, with wine and coffee, a dinner of six or seven 
courses, also with wine and coffee, and later, the excellent green 
tea that one approves so highly in Portugal. The short and 
rather stout waiter who looks after you reverently while you are 
thus entertained will be quite charmed with a supererogatory 
threepenny bit per day in recognition of his amiable services. If 
only the slums of the town were more adequately swept and 
purified, and its sewers decently put under cover, Covilhi might 
be recommended for life to struggling pensionaries in half a dozen 
other less favoured lands. One does not understand quite how it 
can be done, even though eggs are but threepence a dozen, cheese 
twopence a pound, butter about fourpence, and those palatable 
sardines of the coast, which get distributed daily throughout the 
kingdom, anything from threepence to sixpence a hundred, The 
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cheapness of living in the land however does explain how the 
Covilhi and other Portuguese factory girls manage to exist on 
their exceedingly small pay. 

The afternoons end in Covilhai daily, except on Sundays, with 
a tinkling of church bells that means much. I for my part 
expected only a bright minor function when I entered one of these 
churches thus in response to the bell. Instead of that I found a 
pale lady in an open coffin in the middle of the aisle, and half a 
dozen gossips chattering over her and flicking their handkerchiefs 
at the flies. There were hearty little children playing round the 
coffin, and one made another cry by attempting to lift the latter 
and place her alongside the lady to be buried. It was the same 
in the next church with a tinkling bell, only here the subject was an 
old old man with a fresh cut on his forehead, which someone had 
touchingly tried to hide with a rather incongruous wreath of 
roses. The poor old fellow looked calm and contented enough. 
So did not however the company of four disconsolate veterans 
who stood silently by the velvet-lined shallow bier waiting for 
the priest and the interment fraternity. These latter I met at the 
church porch entering, and soon afterwards they carried off the 
old man, with some pomp of great guttering candles, to the garish 
little terraced cemetery above the town. 

It is interesting in the short twilight, when the lower country 
is still flooded with an uncertain radiance of crimson, yellow, and 
purple, to see the return of these admirable voluntary mourners, 
with the empty bier behind them, and the impression of the dead 
man’s head deeply cut in the black velvet pillow to the bier. 
But of course it is a commonplace spectacle for Covilha, nor need 
the sentimental stranger submit to be harrowed by his reflections 
in the matter. The rush of maidens from the factories up the 
steep roads in the gullies is a more cheerful sight, and so is the 
shuffling bevy of other maidens at each fountain of the town, with 
waterpots of divers shapes. The moon climbs up the starlit sky 
anon and looks down benignly upon the garrulous nymphs. 
They linger long, heedless of other affairs. Not so the wise moon. 
She soon glides behind a shining roof, for she has seen them all 


before, and knows that they, like Covilhi itself, look best 
from afar. 








Her Cwo Selves. 


Parr IJ. 
THE WARNING. 


“Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more, 
Men were deceivers ever.” 
Shakespeare. 


‘How long do you mean to carry on this ‘Jekyll and Hyde’ 
business ? ” 

“Until either ‘Jekyll or Hyde’ can support me! You know 
as well as I do, Tom, that I hate both the styles in which I write : 
the one is far too good——” 

“And the other far too naughty—at least that is what the 
‘Empirical’ says about this last thing of yours.” 

She shrugged her shoulders with a pretty gesture of disdain, 
and Tom Lowndes watched her with the semi-critical, wholly 
cynical air with which he favoured all attractive women. He 
had, however, rather more respect for this particular woman than 
for any of the others he knew—fashionable beauties, and bright 
particular stars in the social firmament though they might be; 
he had known Kitty Carroll as a child, and in his eyes she had 
never quite lost the helplessness that constituted her chief charm 
in those long-ago days. She was an author now, whose name was 
principally before the public as the chief contributor to a magazine 
that professed to provide for the girl who is yet in the school- 
room-—that difficult young person to supply with literary food. 

In this line Kitty was an undoubted success—so much of a 
success, that perhaps no one besides Lowndes himself guessed 
that the Leonard Damer, whose piquant stories were beginning 
to make a sensation, was the Katharine Carroll whose name was a 
guarantee of literary prosperity. __ 

He took his cigarette out of his mouth, and laughed softly to 
himself. 

“What is amusing you now?” She turneda very pretty 
face towards him as she spoke—a daintily-coloured oval, with 
dangerously attractive eyes, and hair that was warm enough in 
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tone to be called red by ill-natured persons; not a face that gave 
promise of much power to a casual observer, who might miss the 
firm lines of the chin, and the breadth of brow, in admiring the 
red lips and delicately pencilled eyebrows. But Tom took it 
all in as he blew the smoke into rings above his head. 

“You amuse me, Kitty. The years have wrought such a revolu- 
tion in the little girl I used to tease and play with, that I some- 
times wonder if I am dreaming or not. And then, too, I can 
hardly realise that you have written ‘ A Hero’s Past,’—not though 
I had the honour of seeing it in MSS. That story sails dangerously 
near the wind.” 

“Well, if it does, you are responsible for it. When I write in 
that way—as Leonard Damer, I mean—I first shut my eyes for a 
minute or two and conjure up a vision of you—and then I 
write my story.” 

“Highly flattered, I am sure, to think that I have been the 
unconscious model for all your villains ; and characteristic of you 
to tell me so! But, joking apart, this is a dangerous game you 
are playing.” | 

“ A dangerous game—what do you mean?” 

“Well, suppose it should, and eventually it must, come out 
that Katharine Carroll and Leonard Damer are one and the same. 
People don’t like being gulled, and Miss Carroll’s public will resent 
the fraud that has been practised upon it.” 

“Where does the fraud come in?” 

“Why, imagine young girls being subjected to the subtly evil 
influences of Leonard Damer. For these good people will argue, 
Kitty, that there must be any amount of undeveloped evil in you 
to have guided your pen to draw such a character as Valerie in 
‘A Hero’s Past.’” 

“ You are very stupid to-day, Tom, and not one bit like yourself. 
My career never seems to have troubled you so much before. I 
don’t care how soon all the world knows that I am Leonard 
Damer.” . 

He was rolling a cigarette with deft, lithe fingers, and was 
apparently not looking at her; but from where he sat he could 
see her face reflected in a small, silken-draped mirror opposite. 
Keeping the mirror well in view, he said, with careless indifference : 

“T wonder what Neville Egerton, and the people of his set will 
say, when the secret is out.” The face reflected in the mirror 
turned very pale, and Lowndes’s darkened as he saw it; it was 
only for a moment—and then Kitty was laughing, and he lighting 
the neatly-rolled cigarette, as he rose to go. 

“Must you go?” 
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“ Yes, I must, I’m afraid, fascinating though I always find your 
society to be.” And yet he lingered; and though she was angry 
with him for what he had just said, woman-like she forgave him 
for this silent tribute to her charm. 

“This is a comfortable little den of yours, Kitty, and you have 
made it all so pretty.” 

He was right; it was a very pretty nest that she had made for 
herself, as daintily suggestive of a combination of good taste and 
comfort as an attractive woman’s surroundings should be. She 
was living in one of those quiet, old-fashioned streets near the 
Embankment, and not far from the Abbey, where she was as much 
removed from the roar and thunder of the great city as though 
she were in the country, and yet could be in the thick of it all in 
a minute if she so wished. Outside, a fog was beginning to roll 
up from the river, but within, pots of tall arum lilies scented the 
air, and stood out fair and white against a background of darkly 
wainscoted walls, in a delicious jumble of rare engravings, old 
china and silver, lounging chairs that seemed built to defy back- 
aches, and books—here, there, and everywhere. 

“Yes, I have grown very fond of this room ; but shall you ever 
forget what it was like when I first came into it? I had a regular 
fight with Mrs. Marston to persuade her to banish those terrible 
oleographs which took the heart out of me.” 

“Rather a contrast to the old school-room, isn’t it?” The 
next moment he regretted his words, for all the brightness seemed 
somehow suddenly wiped out of Kitty’s face; the grey eyes 
darkened, and a hard line showed itself round the rosy mouth. 

“No one can appreciate the difference better than you, for few 
people have had so much opportunity of contrasting the two.” 

“Kitty, don’t be angry. I spoke like the fool I am, and didn’t 
mean to vex you.” He threw away his cigarette, and taking both 
her hands in his, bent down as though he would have kissed those 
trembling lips, but she twisted herself away from him. 

“No nonsense, please, Tom. We are friends, remember, and 
nothing more ; but I forgive you, because you don’t mean to vex 
me.” 

“Are we friends? I may be mistaken, but I had a fancy just 
then that I was your lover, as I always have been, and always 
shall be. I am very patient, and as long as there is no other 
fellow in the way, I can wait; but if another lover turns up, then 
you must beware.” 

“Are you writing a tragedy, and is that meant for a threat?” 
His hand was on the door, but he turned to answer her. 

“No, I hope it will turn out to be only a comedy, and that is 
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not so much a threat as a warning,” and without another word 
he was gone. 

Kitty drew a low chair in front of the fire, and settled herself 
down for a “good think.” These dreaming times were as much 
of a necessity to her as a “ good talk” is to other women. But of 
these long silences came the stories that had helped to make her 
name the chief attraction of the magazine for which she wrote: 
pretty little love tales that were based on the somewhat false 
conception that we were still in the Garden of Eden, and that the 
serpent had never beguiled Mother Eve into that talk that proved 
to be so “ big with fate” for all her luckless daughters. It was a 
world with most of the stern hard facts that experience teaches 
men and women left out of it, and sometimes Kitty’s conscience 
smote her for so wilfully misleading her young readers. But she 
argued with herself, that if she didn’t write the stories, someone 
else would, only with possibly less skill and in inferior English ; 
and—conscience stifled, if not satisfied—her pen flew on once 
again. Perhaps it was a long course of this expurgated version of 
life as she knew it that drove Kitty at last to try her hand at 
another style of work, where the shadows should be of as much 
account as the sunshine, possibly more. She had shown her first 
attempt, in some fear and trembling, to Lowndes, and he had 
been astonished at her success. 

“T didn’t think you had it in you, little woman,” had been his 
comment; “your hero is something like a man this time ;” and 
Kitty felt more pleased than she had ever done at the reviews 
that spoke of her other books as “ delicately-painted pictures of 
girl life.” And since then—rather more than a year ago—this 
dual identity had kept her busy, and brought in more grist to the 
mill. But to-day Kitty was troubled. What had Tom meant by 
saying that people would argue that there must be any amount of 
undeveloped evil in her? He had not been joking—if he had, he 
would have let the subject drop, and not have gone on to say, 
“What would Neville Egerton say if he found it out.” 

“T nearly betrayed myself then,” thought Kitty, giving the 
fire an emphatic poke, “ but my face was turned away, and so he 
never saw.” And the false mirror that had told her secret 
reflected a smiling Kitty, as she rose to fetch a book from the 
table, and paused to look at herself with some satisfaction. 
“For I do care very much what Neville Egerton thinks of me,” 
she went on to herself; “Tom is—well, just Tom; I’m grateful 
to him for all he has done for me, but the other——” Here the 
door opened wide, and Neville Egerton appeared, bringing with 
him a lady. 
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“T have brought my sister to see you,” he began half- 
apologetically, at the same time introducing “Lady Raymond,” 
who smiled sweetly at the astonished Kitty, and sank down into 
the easiest of the low chairs. 

Kitty’s sensations at this unexpected interruption were two- 
fold. She was glad to see Egerton, though she would have 
welcomed him more without his sister, and yet she knew that he 
had only brought Lady Raymond out of respect for her; for that 
he did not approve of her free and unchaperoned life she more than 
guessed. And, mixed with the annoyance and the pleasure, was a 
consciousness that the aroma of Tom’s cigarette still lingered 
about the room, and that both her guests must be conscious of it, 
and would draw their own conclusions. 

“What a charming little room you have here, Miss Carroll—so 
quiet too, no one would guess that we were in the heart of 
London—I feel quite envious of it.” 

“Tam very fond of this room. I think, perhaps, you grow to 
care for things when you have collected them one by one,” and 
she looked lovingly round at her household gods. 

“Ah, you are a collector—how delightful! I always fancied 
people who wrote cared for nothing beyond a good writing-table.” 

“And a big ink-pot,” finished Kitty. ‘Oh, yes! I care for 
pretty things quite as much as any woman can,” and here the 
tea-tray arriving, she was soon busy amongst the cups and 
saucers, 


“T wanted you and my sister to know something of each 
other.” 

Egerton spoke slowly, with an almost appealing tone in his 
voice. He was a large, loosely-built' man, with a fair, pointed 
beard, and a very refined, rather impassive face. His hesitating 
manner of speaking had gained him the reputation of being 
something of a fool, amongst the people who did not know him— 
a reputation he rather courted than otherwise, as he found it a 
useful one in his profession—diplomacy. But the people who 
called him a fool had never heard him when he was talking freely 
to his friends; nor had they come within the range of those 
deep-set grey eyes, when they spoke of him as plain; Kitty 
Carroll had done both these things, and now, for her, the world 
held one man only; and that man was Neville Egerton. 

“My sister has very strange notions of authors and their 
surroundings, and I wanted to disabuse her mind of them; she 
had especially surprising theories about lady novelists.” 

“Oh, but you can’t call Miss Carroll a novelist, Neville. Your 
stories are such sweet little love tales,” she added, thawing again 
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towards the offender. ‘ My little cousins are devoted admirers of 
yours, and I think it is a pity that there are not more who write 
as you do. How different from that dreadful woman who writes 
in the ‘ Arcadian,’ for instance.” 

“The ‘ Arcadian,” repeated Kitty, rather puzzled, and looking 
towards Egerton for an explanation. He had taken up a yellow- 
covered magazine, but laid it down again on seeing that the 
leaves were uncut. 

“That is this month’s, and I haven’t had time to read it yet— 
not even to cut the leaves.” 

“Tam very glad of that. There is a story in this number that 
I should be sorry for you, or any woman that I cared about, 
to read.” 

“Yes, Neville is angry with me for having read it, but I tell 
him I am married, and that makes all the difference.” 

“And all this time Miss Carroll is dying to know who is this 
sister of the pen who has abused her privileges, and written this 
story that you condemn.” 

“The story is clever enough, I dare say, but its very cleverness 
only makes it the more repulsive. It is called ‘A Hero’s Past,’ 
and the nom de plume of the author is Leonard Damer. Her real 
name, I am glad to say, I do not know.” 

For one wild moment Kitty thought of enlightening him, and 
then defending her story as only a woman could do who had as 
much at stake as she. But the impulse was only momentary. 
Some day he should know all, but not now. This was surely 
neither the time nor place to make her confession. So she kept 
back the truth, with an effort that is only known to those who are 
acting basely for the first time in their lives—and who know it ; 
then she waited to hear what they would say of Leonard Damer. 

“The story is repulsive, you say ?” 

“Tt is not so much the story—which is a slight one—as the 
characters in it, and the way the tale is told. The woman 
Valerie is wonderfully conceived, but one can only feel pity for 
the mind that has created her. I suppose I am like most men, 
and want to think well of every woman. This is just what 
Leonard Damer will not let you do; she holds up her sex to our 
gaze, stripped bare of everything that could make them attractive 
in our eyes—save beauty—and shows us that what we most 
admire in them is only a sham after all. And while she does 
this she indulges in a sneer at everything that men hold most 
precious; it is a very clever exposure, no doubt, but I prefer my 
illusions.” 


“ And only think, Miss Carroll, what a wretch the woman must 
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be, to think of such wickedness, and describe it so cleverly. 
Lord Raymond says it is evidently a bit out of her own life, and 
he wonders that any one should have the courage to write it down 
in that cold-blooded fashion, especially when it must come out 
who she is, sooner or later.” 

Kitty felt that the situation was becoming desperate, and that 
she must speak. It hurt her to hear herself spoken of in this way 
—for, in spite of having been knocked about the world, she 
had a very tender heart, and, like Egerton, had retained her 
“illusions” at an age when most women have lost them for ever 
—and she determined not to let the remarks go unchallenged. 

“T can’t agree with what you say. Leonard Damer may be a 
very quiet, good woman, and yet have written ‘A Hero’s Past’ 
—you must allow something for the novelist’s gift of imagina- 
tion.” 

“You have not read the story,” said Egerton; and she did not 
dare to contradict him. ‘ But Raymond’s theory as to its being 
her own"experience may possibly be wrong: that is, to my mind, 
neither here nor there. A woman who could draw such a 
character must have—unknown to herself, perhaps—a latent and 
undeveloped power of evil. You, as a writer, will understand 
what I mean better than my sister can do. All you write comes 
out of you, so to speak—it must lie in you, or it would be impos- 
sible for you to give it expression.” 

“It is because I ama writer that I know you to be wrong,” 
answered Kitty, almost passionately. “It is possible to conceive 
a character with which you have no sympathy—which absolutely 
repels you, in fact—and yet to draw it as carefully as the heroine 
who embodies all that is best in you. Indeed, more carefully, 
because the want of sympathy would make you so afraid of not 
doing justice to the character.” 

Egerton smiled, and looked at her almost indulgently. 

“You condemn your own theories, Miss Carroll. You say, ‘the 
heroine who embodies all that is best in you;’ don’t you see that 
the other character—the anti-heroine we might call her—equally 
embodies all that is worst in you: the evil of whose presence you 
may be ‘quite unconscious, and yet it is there? I feel I can say 
this to you,” he went on, “ because I have read the story, and you 
have not; and I know that it would be impossible for you to have 
written ‘A Hero’s Past,-—the evil does not lie in you.” 

“Tf you were married, I should say read the story and judge 
for yourself how right Neville is,” said Lady Raymond, rising, 
“but as you are not, I can only say—burn it. And, now, when 
can you come and see me? I shall be at home next Sunday— 
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promise me that you will come, for I want to introduce you to my 
babies, they are such darlings.” 

Kitty gave the required promise, and after a few more common- 
places, her guest was gone—and she was left ‘alone with the 
empty tea-cups and her thoughts for her companions. 


Part II. 


THE BLOW FALLS, 


“Take, oh take those lips away, 
That so sweetly were forsworn.” 
Shakespeare. 
“Tr is so exactly like Tom!” 

Kitty Carroll was speaking to herself—a bad habit that people 
grow into who live much alone—and ‘at the same time looking 
perplexedly at a letter that she held in her hand; a letter that she 
had read often, but yet which, at each fresh reading, suggested new 
difficulties in the way of finding an answer. More than a month 
had passed since Neville Egerton had brought his sister to see 
her, and since then he had only called once upon her, to find her 
out; and she had seldom experienced a keener sensation of dis- 
appointment than when, coming back from a shopping expedition 
with Lowndes, she had found his card on the table. 

“That fellow again,” had been Lowndes’ comment, and Kitty 
had asked him if he imagined that her visiting list was limited to 
Mr. Tom Lowndes. Then there had been a little laugh over it all, 
and nothing more was said. 

But of late Kitty had become painfully conscious that her 
visiting list did seem limited to Tom. The Raymonds had gone 
down to the place in Leicestershire, taking those two precious 
babies with them, and her other friends were rejoicing in 
Brighton or Eastbourne, and she felt very much alone—more 
lonely, perhaps, from the knowledge that Egerton’s flat in Bond 
Street was not empty, so that she could not account for his 
absence. And now, to further complicate matters, Tom—her 
fidus Achates, her counsellor and guide—had thrown friendship to 
the winds, and written to ask her to marry him. 

It was a sensible, manly letter, and the best part of it all was that 
she knew it was true—every word of it. She had been accustomed 
to Tom’s devotion from such very early days that she could 
hardly imagine what her life would have been without it. And, 
in her own way, she loved him very dearly ; but not with the love 
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that could let him come into her life by any closer tie than the 
one that now held them together—the love of a sister for a 
brother, with a warmer touch of mutual trust than is usually to 
be found in the more prosaic bond of relationship. 

And Tom’s letter would put an end to it all. Kitty sat down 
in her favourite chair, and was soon lost in a dream. 

First of all she put the clock back a great many years, and out 
of the shadowy mists of the past evolved another Kitiy. And the 
Kitty of to-day had as little to do with the scene being acted 
before her as the occupant of a comfortable stall has with the 
tragedy that is going on before the footlights ; and this is the play 
that Kitty Carroll saw. 

A long, low room in a long low house, standing back in a 
garden from the principal street of an old-fashioned country town. 
From the open window of that long, low room a child’s head 
peeped, to blow a kiss to someone who stood in the garden below. 
A handsome man, with silver threads showing in the dark hair, 
and an air of dissipated refinement about him that contrasted 
oddly with his shabby coat and the little garden. Not a very 
attractive child—too pale, and pinched, and delicate-looking for 
that; but the grey eyes and the red hair always were attractive 
enough in the father’s eyes, and also in those of Tom Lowndes, 
who was supposed to be studying at the vicarage with four or five 
other failures from public schools; but who, in reality, spent 
most of his time at the Carrolls’ except when he and Kitty idled 
away long mornings on the river, fishing. It was a curious friend- 
ship between the motherless child and the young man whose 
people were preparing to “ wash their hands of him” if the vicar 
could give no better report of him than this; but it flourished, 
perhaps by virtue of its singularity, and Kitty read her childish 
poems to Tom, sure of a friendly criticism, and unconsciously 
imbibed a good deal of latter-day philosophy and odds and ends of 
knowledge from him. 

And so time glided on, until Tom’s people fulfilled their threat, 
and he went away to seek his fortune in London; with very little 
notion of how it was to be done, but with a great deal of faith in 
his own powers of doing it. And as the days grew longer, 
Kitty had more time for thinking, now that she had lost her 
friend; and out of the thinking grew a great wonder at the 
lonely life she led. She could see for herself that even if her 
father were only the country lawyer, he was far cleverer, and 
better bred than the pompous vicar, or the fussy doctor; and yet 
neither of the wives called upon her, nor were their daughters 
allowed to know her. She grew from sickly childhood into 
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gracious womanhood, and the latter generation of failures who 
“read” at the Vicarage would one and all have done homage to 
Miss Carroll, but that she never cared to replace Tom by having 
another friend. 

And then—and here the dreamer’s face darkened—came that 
cold grey autumn morning when a pistol-shot rang through the 
house, and, rushing to his room, she found her father lying dead. 
Oh, the shame and misery of it all, that nearly effaced the sorrow 
—when strangers came to the house, and bit by bit, the truth 
was disclosed to her, that her father had died by his own hand 
sooner than face dishonour, and that the home that had sheltered 
her for all these peaceful years had been paid for with other 
people’s money. Then—into this blackness of despair—Tom 
came, and took her away from a house that had grown hateful 
with bitter memories. 

She remembered all this even more vividly than the idyllic 
days that had gone for ever—the change in Tom, from the idler 
to the smart sub-editor of the “ Waverer ”—and how gentle he 
had been to her. At first he had proposed the usual solution of 
the problem that occurs to a young man who has saddled himself 
with the future of a woman who is not bound to him by any tie 
of blood, and suggested that she should become Mrs. Tom 
Lowndes; an offer Kitty declined. This easy way out of the 
difficulty being barred, Tom set to work to find a more original 
method of settling the question; with the result that Kitty 
found herself in the comfortable rooms near Westminster, turn- 
ing the pretty fancies that had brightened her lonely life 
into pounds, shillings, and pence, and blossoming into an author 
under the careful supervision of the sub-editor of the “‘ Waverer.” 
And it was a proud day for Kitty when she was able to repay 
Tom all that he had advanced. At first he refused to take it, 
but something in Kitty’s face shook his resolution; he had no 
right to rob her of her independence, and very reluctantly, he let 
her put herself out of his debt. At this point, Kitty rose, and 
stirred the glowing embers into a blaze, for the play was over, and 
only the tangible presence of the unanswered letter was left to 
her. 

She knew quite well how it must be answered, but to soften the 
negative, and out of the severed friendship re-create something 
that should leave her and Tom not utterly asunder; this she did 
not know. And then there flashed through her mind his warning, 
and made the position a thousand times more difficult than it was 
before. He must never guess why she refused him. As if in 
answer to her thought, or by some hidden magnetism that ever 
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seemed to draw him to her side in her moments of doubt and 
perplexity, the door opened, and Tom stood before her. 

“ Well, Kitty ?” 

He spoke interrogatively, and yet with a ring of hope in his 
voice, and Kitty was conscious of a curious sensation, as of a 
blending of the past with the present, and Tom seemed not only 
the lover of to-day, but the boy who had idled away sunny hours 
by her side in the years that had gone, and she realised that it 
was the boy, and not the man, she found it hard to refuse. 
Finding her silence encouraging, Tom went on— 

“ You had my letter?” 

She nodded gravely. 

“T didn’t say anything very new in it, but then there was 
nothing very new to say; it is only telling you what my whole 
life has tried to express—how dear you are to me.” 

She started away from him with a gesture of despair. 

“No, Tom—not that—never that! We are friends—always 
friends, but never your wife.” 

He controlled his anger by a great effort. 

“ Not friends any more, Kitty. Words have passed between us 
that make future friendship impossible, and you know this as well 
as Ido. But it is so like a woman to play with facts, and talk as 
if they could alter the laws of the universe. I tell you that I 
love you—and no woman could be better loved—and you say, ‘ let 
us be friends.’ We cannot go back now, it must be all or 
nothing.” 

She felt his hand tremble as he laid it on hers, and knew that 
the interview had better end. She would be sorry to lose her 
friend—how sorry he would never guess—but she could not 
accept the lover. 

“Since you take it in that way, it must be—nothing.” 

He turned to leave the room without a good-bye, but at the 
door, paused, and coming up to her again, said, looking full into 
her eyes : 

“T know whom I have to thank for this, but I am not afraid. 
I will win you yet, Kitty, when you have learnt the worthlessness 
of the man you love.” And before she could recover from her 
astonishment, he was gone ; and she knew that another page was 
turned in her story. 

The next few days were a blank to Kitty. In the shops, and 
streets, and all around her, preparations were being made for 
Christmas—that yearly feast that brings a fresh sense of desola- 
tion to the lonely—and she felt just a little sorry that there were 
so few to whom she could send presents, and no one with whom 
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she could sit over the fire and talk, when the joy-bells were 
ringing—“ TI shall spend my Christmas as I must spend my life— 
alone.” 

She had plenty of leisure for thinking in these idle hours, but 
the one thought that grew out of her solitary days was a wonder, 
that soon became a keen pain, why Neville Egerton did not come 
to see her. With the curiously contrived power of self-torture, 
that is so utterly incomprehensible to the masculine mind, she 
even walked through Bond Street, only to look up at his windows, 
and assure herself from the state of the blinds and the flower- 
pots, that he had not left town. This knowledge added greatly to 
her pain, but then that is a woman’s idea of the fitness of things. 
She made herself miserable with the fear that he had somehow 
or other discovered her identity with Leonard Damer, though 
it was in the last degree improbable that this should be so, as 
Leonard Damer only wrote for the “ Arcadian,” and the editor 
had promised to keep her secret, and, except Tom, no one else 
knew. 

Two days before Christmas Eve she was astonished at receiving 
a note from Tom Lowndes. He did not, in so many words, recall 
what he had said at their last meeting, but he told her that it 
had been a trouble to him not to have seen anything of her, and 
asked her to dine with him on Christmas Eve. Some of the staff 
of the “‘ Waverer ” would be there, and one or two ladies whose 
names were well-known in the literary world. Kitty had often 
been to one of these little dinners before, gay little feasts, where 
there was more laughter than is usually heard at the big banquets 
in Society, where people are content to sit and bore one another 
for several hours at a stretch; and she had always been one of the 
merriest there. But though she knew that this was meant asa 
holding out of the olive branch on Tom’s part, she did not feel in 
tune with merriment ; so she wrote a note and excused herself on 
the ground that she had not been well, and must make up for lost 
time by working hard, not even giving herself this little holiday. 

It was partly true, but she had not told him all. Kitty had 
kept back a part of the truth, because she did not like to own, 
even to herself, the real reason for refusing Lowndes’ little 
dinner. Deep down in her heart the fancy lay that Neville 
Egerton would come to her on Christmas Eve; and that when— 
all over the world, the bells were ringing to hail the Christ-child’s 
birth, the message of peace would come to her from the lips of 
the man she loved ; and with this fixed idea nothing would draw 
her from home that night. 

All through the day she was in that nervous state of suppressed 
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anxiety that it is so painful to witness; she re-arranged the 
yellow narcissus in her vases, and paced up and down the room, 
counting the squares in the carpet, and sometimes looking out of 
her window into the quiet street below. Six o’clock came, and 
Kitty was beginning to give up hope, when a bell rang, and in 
another moment she turned to welcome Neville Egerton: she had 
not been mistaken, and her lover had come to her on Christmas 
Eve. 

After the first glad greeting she had time to notice how pale 
and worn he looked; and hesitating though his manner always 
was, to-night it was almost painfully so; while nervousness made 
her talk more rapidly than usual, and gave a light to her grey 
eyes, and a deeper flush to her cheek, until, in the dancing fire- 
light, she was almost dangerously beautiful. He answered her 
questions about the Raymonds somewhat curtly, and at last the 
flow of Kitty’s eloquence was stopped; it is not easy to sustain 
the whole burden of conversation, even in a ¢éte-d-téte, and she was 
almost relieved when silence fell upon them both. At last he 
spoke. 

“T have come to say good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye?” she repeated blankly: this was so very different 
from, what she had expected, that she felt as a traveller would 
who, having been taken to see a lovely view, finds himself suddenly 
face to face with a high stone wall. 

“ Yes, good-bye,” he answered, looking gloomily into the fire. 
“T start to-morrow night, and have been very busy getting my 
things together, for the last few days. I have been offered a berth 
at Constantinople.” Kitty had visions of the “ golden Hellespont,” 
and thought that she ought to say something about it, or at least 
congratulate him on his promotion; but she could only remember 
that the classic city lay very far away, and that the sea would 
divide him from her. 

“Tt is a good thing for me,” he went on, “and I am glad to be 
leaving England; but I wanted to say something to you before I 
go. I have no right to say it, and you would be justified in 
resenting it. And yet I have a right too, forI have loved you 
dearly, how dearly God only knows.” 

Oh, the joy to hear his voice tremble as he spoke to her; but 
why did he use the past tense ? 

“T loved you because I believed you to be the purest and best 
woman I had ever met. I didn’t love you for your beauty, or 
your cleverness, as another man might have done, but just for 
what you were, the sweetest and best woman on God’s earth; for 
that is what I believed you, Kitty.” 
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‘Her head was bowed down, and her heart was beating wildly, 
but she did not speak. 

“Thad read your writings, and I believed that you were like 
one of your own heroines, so pure and good that I hardly dared 
to ask you to be my wife; I felt that I could never be good enough 
for you. I think if I hadn’t had such a high ideal it might have 
hurt me less when I learnt the truth; but I had set you up, and 
worshipped you.” 

“It is not wise to do that, so few women deserve worship.” 
She hardly knew her own voice, so cold, hard, and self-contained, 
different, ah! how different, from the eager tones that had 
welcomed him. 

“ Yes, I have learnt that lesson now. I know that the woman 
I worshipped, as being pure and good, is Leonard Damer, the 
author of ‘A Hero’s Past,’ the creator of ‘ Valerie’; that the 
woman I trusted could act a lie, and smile up into my face while 
she defended her baser self to me, and pretended to be speaking 
of a stranger. I have learnt my lesson well.” 

Why could she not answer him? Why could she not tell him 
that if not a woman to be worshipped, she was at least worthy of 
being loved with all the passion he could offer; that she was pure 
in mind and soul, and that her only sin had been the fear of losing 
him. She could have told him that it was his theories about life 
that were wrong and narrow, that her books had been written for 
bread—were inspired by Lowndes—and that she loathed the evil 
she depicted all the more, because she saw it so clearly. 

But she could not do it, and she knew that they must part ; 
and the cruellest part of it all was that the very narrowness of his 
views was attractive to this poor little Bohemian. But the power 
she had of reading faces taught her the hopelessness of her 
position. Nothing she could say would set up his broken idol 
again. Yet there was one thing she could know, and that was 
the name of the person who had betrayed her secret. Egerton 
had risen to go. He took both her hands in his, and looked at 
her as though he were taking a mental photograph of her to 
carry away in his heart. 

“God bless you! You will laugh at me, and think me a fool, 
but this has been very real to me. I hope you may meet some 
man who may love you, and understand you—which I could never 
do. But whoever he may be, he will never love you as I have 
done.” 

Then he stooped and kissed her, solemnly, as we kiss the face of 
the dead who have been dear to us, making it a sacrament of 
farewell; and then he turned to leave her. 

K 2 
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“ Who told you?” her dry lips would hardly form the words. 

“Your friend Lowndes, so I knew that it was true,” and he was 
gone. 

And Kitty Carroll sat alone in her room, with her head resting 
on her arms, and her thoughts for her companions. 


Nort AINSLEIGH. 











Vinette. 


Sue rocks in her boat, 
Young Ninette ; 
Who that sees her 
Can e’er forget 
The laugh that lies in her dancing eyes 
As she sings and watches her trailing net ? 
Ohe! Ohe! 
Over the bay, 
What is your song, Coquette, Coquette ? 
While the fishermen sigh 
As she sails them by, 
“Love is a lottery!” laughs Ninette ! 


But she tries her fortune, 
By-and-by, 
When stars are sweet 
In an autumn sky, 
As hand in hand o’er the gleaming sand 
She and her lover go wandering by. 
Ohe! Ohe! 
Over the bay, 
What is your song to-night, Coquette ? 
While a new light lies 
In the wondering eyes, 
“Love is a mystery!” sighs Ninette! 





NINETTE. 


She sits on the shore, 
Old Ninette, 
Her hair is grey, 
And her eyes are wet, 
Yet she croons the while with a happy smile, 
As her fingers mend the broken net. 
All are gone, she is left alone, 
All the dear ones, one by one, 
Only in dreams she sees and hears 
Those she has lost in the vanished years. 
Ohe!. Ohe! 
Over the bay, 
Ever the song comes back to-day, 
For hers is a heart 


That will ne'er forget, 
“Love is a blessing!” sings old Ninette. 


F. E. WEAtTHERLY. 





Young April. 
By EGERTON CASTLE, 


AuTHOR OF ‘CONSEQUENCES, ‘THE Licut oF ScARTHEY,’ ‘ THE 
PRIDE OF JENNICO,’ ‘La BELLA,’ ETC. 


XI. 


“T think the boy hath grace in him; 
He blushes.” —Shakespeare. 


“By the way,” said Eva suddenly, dropping from a wonderful 


high note to her natural speaking voice, “there is a friend of 
yours, my Duke, asking for you, downstairs.” 

The Duke’s face went white. 

“Ts it,” said he, in a strangled voice—“is ita stout man in 
clerical black? Oh, for heaven’s sake do not let him up!” 

He gripped the bedclothes nervously with his left hand, as if 
ready to dive under their protecting shades. 

“Ho, ho!” said Neuberg; “now we are going to have a little 
mystery unravelled: And who might the stout gentleman in 
clerical black be ?” 

From white, the Duke turned poppy red. Was the aspirant to 
Eva Visconti’s favours, the rival of a dashing Life-Guardsman, 
and his opponent in a duel for life or death, to be exposed to 
derision by a schoolboy’s tutor ? 

Eva saw his discomfiture. 

“Come,” said she, “I won’t have my new admirer plagued. It 
is only my truant servant and your brother postilion. You gave 
him rendezvous, so he says, at the Capital; but, halting here for 
inquiries and refreshments on the road, he learnt that we were 
still in the house. I was in the kitchen, you know; I heard his 
voice, and pounced out on him. (I gave him a pretty soaping, I 
promise you!) He has brought your portmanteau, and a story to 
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tell you about it, and is clamorous for certain yellow breeches, and 
a green coat, and a hat with pretty plaits, and for his little boots.” 

She pointed with the daintiest of toes to the two depressed 
leather monstrosities in the corner. 

“Let us have the fellow up, by all means,” said Neuberg, with 
joyful anticipation. 

The Duke’s countenance, which had cleared considerably, once 
more fell. 

“T think,” said he, “if you do not mind, it might be as well if I saw 
the man in private. We have a little business arrangement——” 

Both Eva and Neuberg interrupted uproariously. 

“ Ah, but not at all,” cried she ; “ my post is at your bedside.” 

“ And,” said Neuberg, “your escapade, Duke, has so very 
nearly been a tragedy for all of us that you ought not to grudge 
us a little fun now.” 

“T told the man, in fact,” said the Prima Donna, “ to follow up 
in a few minutes, and here he comes.” 

Tramping feet were heard approaching; they halted outside 
the door, and then came the loud knock of shy rusticity. 

“Come in,” said the Duke faintly; and in walked Niklaus. 

He halted, abashed at sight of the company, deposited the 
portmanteau he was carrying, scratched a salute with leg and 
hand, and stood grinning. . 

“You have brought some of my luggage?” said Rochester, 
“Thank you; that is well. Count Neuberg, would you be good 
enough to give me the pocket-book you will find in the drawer of 
the table ?” 

“With permission,” said the man, clearing his throat, “I 
brought the portmanteau, as your lordship bade me. I went to 
your lordship’s servant with the bit of a note your lordship gave 
me—na, that is a chap after my own heart! We could talk little, 
but good souls understand each other. I told him,” pursued 
Niklaus archly, as, encouraged by the genial smiles of his whilom 
mistress and of the handsome officer, he warmed to his subject— 
“IT told him your honour had something very particular to say to 
alady. And this Johann, he was quite pleased to hear it, and 
pointed out the old gentleman’s window and winked, and put his 
hand to his nose—saving your presence, this way, gracious lady— 
and could not laugh enough that your lordship should so do the 
old gentleman. Well, Johann packed your lordship’s clothes 
which I gave him, and I took the portmanteau into the town.” 

“Katie must have been charmed to see you,” said the Duke, 
who wag beginning to recover his spirits, as the dangerous ground 
seemed successfully tided over. 
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Niklaus’s grin extended to inconceivable limits, and he gave a 
bashful shuffle. 

“ Well, then, your honour,” said he, “ Ludwig, an acquaintance of 
mine in the hotel, came to see me, and told me fine tales. First, 
that the Herr Pastor, when he found that your honour had gone, 
he was bad enough, but when your letter came he was like one 
demented. Ludwig knows a little English, and he siys he never 
heard such language as that old gentleman used—never! He 
sent for the landlord and all the servants, and accused them of 
conniving. I was glad to be out of the way. And then he says, 
it seems, ‘Send for the police, and get my travelling chaise ready 
immediately.’ ‘Right,’ says the landlord. But when he comes 
with his bill, the old gentleman goes as red and white as beet- 
root and horse-radish. And he has not a groat—not one. Ha, 
ha! For it seems your lordship had carried off purse, passport, 
and everything.” 

Eva and Neuberg exchanged a glance, and then fixed their eyes 
upon the Duke. 

“ Really,” said Eva, “ you are a promising young man.” 

“It was very neat,” said Neuberg; “ but hardly, perhaps, moral 
or kind.” 

“Oh,” said the Duke haughtily, “I shall make it all up to him 
some day. But if you knew whatI have suffered through that 
intolerable old ass He is my—my chaplain,” he went on 
loftily, under a happy inspiration ; “but he presumed upon his 
position in the most unwarrantable manner. If I had left him 
any money,” continued the Duke, blushing, “he would have been 
after me like a bloodhound. The only way to be rid of him was 
to anchor him. He is in perfectly comfortable quarters, and 
has only got to wait till I pick him up again, or till a fresh 
remittance reaches him from home.” 

His hearers laughed, not in the least convinced by the young 
man’s magnificent airs; but a tutor is legitimate sport all the 
world over. 


“You will go far, my friend,” said Eva. ‘“ Well, Niklaus, what 
happened next ?” 

“Oh, then, gracious lady, the landlord got very angry—he 
has a hot head, has the landlord—and he said the old gentleman 
wanted to swindle him, and that he would want the police himself. 
And when he found out that your honour’s luggage had already 
gone, he said that neither Johann, nor the horses, nor the 
luggage, nor the Herr Pastor himself, should stir a foot outside 
the hotel till the bill was paid. And the pastor had to speak 
very meek and humble before he could be pacified. And Ludwig 
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said that the chambermaid told him that when she brought him 
his supper the poor gentleman was weeping.” 

“Qh! oh! oh!” cried Eva; “does not your conscience prick 
you, you little monster?” 

“Oh, pooh!” said the Duke; “he will be the first to forgive 
me. He knows which side his bread is buttered.” Then he 
looked at Eva’s dimpling mouth. “I regret nothing,” he said. 

The postilion received a further gratuity, recognized with 
delight, and folded, his own clothes, and finally departed, hugging 


them fondly to his breast, apparently inhaling their well-known 
savour with rapture. 


XII. 
“La chose fut exquise et fort bien ordonnée. 
O’était au mois d’ Avril, et dans une journée 
Si douce, qu’on eit dit qu’Amour leit fait exprés.” 
—Victor Hugo. 
“Does he not look pretty ?” said Eva, stepping back a pace. 

Rochester had insisted upon rising for the supper-party. And 
as not all the Doctor’s science could find a trace of fever in the 
pulse, the resolution had been passed that the very scene of the 
fray should be the scene of the feast. 

“The friendly juice of the grape shall circle now where the 
angry blood lay red,” said the little Doctor, and laughed genially 
at his conceit. He had made himself exceedingly smart for the 
occasion, with his best black suit and silver buckles that glinted 
again, and a satin stock of the very first quality. 

But it was not to him that Eva’s admiration pointed, nor yet to 
Neuberg, though this latter looked spruce and handsome and 
gallant enough. 

Rochester had kept the little party waiting, and Hans, the 
orderly, alone had assisted at the mysteries of a toilet that was 
destined to create a new and splendid impression, to remove an 
old and sordid one. When at last—postilion turned into dandy 
of the first water—the tardy guest stood upon the threshold and 
looked in upon them, half shyly, half victoriously, all three were 
surprised by the graceful apparition and remained staring at him 
a moment or two in silence. 

“Does he not look pretty ?” cried Eva then. 

And, indeed, with the slender elegance of hip and thigh set off 
by the most exacting cut of an English tailor, with knee and 
ankle gleaming beneath meshes of close-drawn silk, with his 
wounded arm in its white ruffled shirt-sleeve slung in a purple 
scarf, the pallor of his invalid state heightening the original re- 
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finement of his countenance and throwing into stronger relief the 
depth of his brown eyes and the pale glory of his hair,:the Duke 
of Rochester was as pretty a specimen of English youth as one 
could hope to see all the world over. 

“Come, come!” cried the Prima Donna; “I am dying of 
hunger. It is as much as I have been able to do to resist drink- 
ing out of the soup-ladle. Doctor, sit you on my right. You, 
Mr. Postilion, come here to my left, and I will cut your dinner 
for you so nicely that you will not regret the little accident which 
deprived you of your right arm. Neuberg, my friend, sit opposite 
to me and you can dream that you are doing the honours of my 
table. Oh, dear, what a good soup!” 

Even if her three guests had not been already in the best possi- 
ble frame of mind, it would have been impossible to resist such 
open-hearted gaiety. The champagne foamed in the beakers, 
the rims touched with musical ring. 

“May all affairs of honour be like this one!” cried Eva, and 
drank, 

“With your permission,” said the Doctor, beaming in the un- 
wonted delight of such company and such entertainment—* with 
your permission, most fair and gracious lady, one could scarcely 
wish all honourable encounters to be conducted quite so irregularly, 
however charming it would be if they could all conclude in this 
harmony—eh? Ah, my lord Duke, if yours be the English 
fashion of duelling, I trust I may never be called upon to be 
second again to countryman of yours. Positively, my dear 
madam, I saw the moment when they both would be cleft upon 
each other’s swords, and that in defiance of any known custom, 
rule, canon or law of the art!” 

“Oh, goodness!” interrupted Eva, and tapped the speaker with 
her knuckles ; “be quiet, Doctor! I do not want to hear another 
word about it. Did I not have enough of it, listening to them 
carrying on like wild cats over my head? And, O Lord! what I 
endured when, all of a sudden, everything was quiet as the grave. 
And none of you would have the politeness to answer me, or let 
me in. No, Neuberg, not another word about it—all’s well that 
ends well: that is enough. Here, give me that salad, and I will 
toss it. Fill your enemy’s glass, if the Doctor will allow.” 

“Moderation, moderation,” said the Doctor. “No, I do not 
hold with such of my colleagues as recommend low feeding after 
loss of blood. Nature must be stimulated, but Z 

“Then let us stimulate her by all means,” said Eva. “A slice 


of ham for the patient, for to-morrow I carry him off, bones and 
baggage,” 
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Her face radiated joy. Neuberg smiled at her, in curious sym- 
pathy with those very feelings which made his misfortune. 

“Nay, but,” said the man of medicine, “the wound must be 
looked to for many days yet.” 

“And it shall be looked to,” said the lady. “We havea 
doctor for him, a doctor as good as you—and give him higher 
praise,” she added laughing, “we could not. Will you not come 
with us to-morrow, little Duke? and I promise you that I will roll 
your bandages for you every day.” 

“Oh,” said the boy, “to the end of the world for such a bribe. 
I am only sorry,” he added, turning to Neuberg, “that you did 
not deal a little harder with me when you went about it, for I 
fear this trifling scratch will be well all but too soon.” 

“ Faith!” said Neuberg, “it is indeed you who have scored, you 
young dog. IfI had had half my wits about me, I would have 
let you get in one of your neat little strokes. Oh, Eva,” he 
pursued, and looked languishingly across the table, “ what ex- 
quisite moments I have missed ! ” 

“T think,” said the Doctor quaintly, “that if our young friend 
had come in with one of those neat little strokes, as you call them, 
there would have been no more measuring of time for you, my 
lord Count. All you, madam, could have done would have been 
to put flowers on the grave of a most gallant gentleman.” 

“Doctor, you are a monster!” said Eva; “you will make me 
weep. Who can talk of graves with life before one? Long live 
life, say I. I will have no more talk about fighting or killing, I 
tell you; it is all to be good-fellowship for the fature. And, after 
all, out of evil good may come, and from the silly quarrel of two 
silly young men has sprung, I hope, a wise friendship—not to 
speak,” she added graciously, “ of the pleasure of the acquaintance 
of such a person as yourself.” 

The little Doctor smirked ; his eye lingered on his neighbour 
with an admiration that the newly-wedded little flaxen house- 
wife at home might reasonably have found objectionable. 

“Certainly,” thought he to himself, “these fair votaties of 
Thespis are dangerous creatures. They have a way with them, 
a way which is not to be denied.” 

“Gentlemen,” cried Neuberg, rising from his seat, “a toast! a 
toast! I drink to the most beautiful woman in the world and the 
divinest singer—our Prima Donna, Eva Beau-Sourire !” 

“Hip! hip!” cried the Duke in his clear boy’s voice. 

“Hurrah!” piped the Doctor knowingly, and put down his 
beaker empty. 

* 


* * * a 
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An hour before noon the next day, beneath a fair spring sky, 
exquisite blue, with only a dapple of white and gray, under a 
skurrying, mischievous wind, there issued forth from the court- 
yard of the Toll House Inn a joyous little band of travellers: 
Count Neuberg, once more the Guardsman point-de-vice, circling 
on his blood mare, and followed by dapper Hans; the chaise that 
had witnessed such odd scenes, drawn by the bay and brown in 
spanking vigour after their long rest, and shining with corn and 
currying ; on the near saddle a grinning Niklaus. Then, in the 
gloom of the coach, Eva—a jewel in grimy setting—and Roch- 
ester beside her, still adorned with becoming wanness, smiling 
with the pleasant consciousness of having, after all, the best of 
the bargain—as indeed he had. 

Off went the party, to the great admiration of all beholders, 
while the stable hens fluttered screaming on every side, and the 
stable dog barked fiercely and wagged a friendly tail. Dr. The- 
ophilus Lehmann stood under the lintel of the hotel-door to see 
them off. Eva’s little handkerchief fluttered farewell to him all 
the way up the street; he waved in return a superfine yollow 
bandana. Then, when they had passed the Frontier Bridge, and 
the stablemen had sloped back to their work, and the hens, 
clucking satisfaction, resumed their search for grain among the 
stones, the little Doctor, with a smile and a sigh, turned to take 
up once more his daily round. 


lil 


XIII. 


“ Wir breiten nur den Mantel aus 
Der soll uns durch die Lufte tragen, 


* * * « 7 
Und sind wir leicht, so geht es schnell hinauf; 
Ich gratulire dir zum neuen Lebenslauf! ”—Goethe. 


Eva beguiled the road with laughter and with song. But as the 
shades began to thicken, the mists to rise, the hour of arrival to 
approach, she grew pensive and gradually fell into silence and 
stillness. 

Rochester was not sorry for the opportunity to feed in quiet 
upon his own reflections, and let his fancy play with visions of all 
the unknown experiences that awaited him within the walls of 
yonder Capital. Moreover, it was exquisite to lie back and feel 
the sweetness of his travelling-companion’s presence permeate his 
being, to steep himself, as it were, in a reality which already 
exceeded in delight his most fantastic dream. 

Within an appreciable distance of the town, Neuberg’s voice, 
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announcing that he intended to start ahead, broke in upon their 
reverie. The crisp canter of their escort’s horses rose a little 
while above the sound of their own bowling coach, and was 
swallowed up in the distance before them. 

Soon darkness closed fully; the chill of the night and the 
weariness of the long day was upon them. Then lights glimmered, 
silhouettes of tall houses reared themselves darkly, the horses’ 
hoofs rang upon the stone pavements, the chaise rattled in streets 
—this was the Capital. 

Eva now leaned forward, lowered her window, and gazed eagerly 
out, as if every passer-by must needs wear the face she looked 
for, or every house at least send forth the light of his lamp. 

It seemed, even at this dull hour, between the business of the 
day and night, a bustling, cheerful, well-to-do-place. The main 
streets were crowded: smart soldiers went by, outrageous swag- 
gering students, tripping servant-maids with bare arms and neat 
aprons, comfortable fathers that cast vast shadows on the pave- 
ment as they passed the street-lamps, escorting their wives and 
families to some place of amusement. Open cafés, mirror-bright 
within, disgorged the surplus of their tables on to the pavement. 
As they drove along, broken strains of music, the clinking of 
glasses, the laughter of cheerful and thirsty souls, resounded in 
their ears, and was lost again. By-and-by they entered a quieter 
and more aristocratic quarter of the town, crossed a deserted square, 
where everything seemed already asleep for the night under the 
guardianship of the budding lime-trees; passed an admirable 
church, fretted and chiselled, with slender up-springing shafts, 
mysterious with sombre recesses, rows of windows sending gleams 
of ruby out into the night, the grave voice of the organ pouring 
through the swing-doors on the hurried entrance of some belated 
worshipper. 

The chaise now turned abruptly into a side-street, bordered by 
rows of trees and high, silent houses. Before one of these it 
halted. Instantly a small front door upa flight of steps was 
opened, sending out a cheerful little ray of lamplight. A com- 
fortable, neat old woman, with a black apron, a flowered shawl 
crossed upon her bosom and a wizened apple face, each wrinkle 
of which smiled welcome, stood within and curtseyed. 

“Do not get out,” said Eva, pressing at the same time with her 
right hand the Duke’s left as it lay upon his knee. “This is my 
future home. Niklaus shall take you round to Neuberg’s, to 
whose nursing you may now, I think, be entrusted.” 

She stood on the top of the steps a second and shook hands 
with her landlady, handed out the bird-cage to the grinning maid 
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that camo pattering, bare-armed, down the steps, then paused a 
second. 

She breathed deeply once or twice and passed her hand across 
her forehead. 

“T do not know how it is with me to-night,” she said ner- 
vously; and Rochester, gazing at her, could hardly believe that 
this pale-faced, troubled woman was the dashing creature that 
had slapped his cheek one day and smoothed his pillow the next 
with equal self-reliance. ‘Drive on, Niklaus,” said she, “and 
good-night to you both.” 

She entered the house, the door closed behind her, and the 
young man felt that the street had grown very dark, that the air 
of the chaise struck cold, that its recesses had become a desert. 


XIV. 


“ Ami, pourquoi contemplez-vous sans cesse 
Le jour qui fuit, ou l’ombre qui s’abaisse, 
Ou lastre d’or qui monte 4 V’orient? . . ."—Victor Hugo. 


“ Wertcome, Duke!” said Neuberg. 

To a boy of Rochester's age, the favour of an older and more 
experienced man, of a man for whom he entertains admiration, is 
almost as gratifying as that of awoman. The chilling impression 
of Eva’s unwonted mood and of her careless farewell was instantly 
removed by the heartiness of this greeting. 

He glanced round his host’s homely sitting-room with & sense 
of well-being, yet of surprise, for the place was almost Spartan in 
its simplicity: curiously different from anything that his English 
fancy might sketch as the home of a smart young Guardsman, 
much less a Royal Equerry. It was a long, low-ceiled room, with 
three windows looking upon the yet unknown square, draped only 
by scant white lace curtains; the floor of boards, thickly glazed 
with yellow ochre paint, was carpeted beneath a large central 
table with a square of brilliant drugget; the walls were innocent 
of decoration but for a rack filled with an extraordinary array of 
meerschaum pipes, two handsome regulation sabres crossed under 
an embroidered sabretache, and an enormous patch of sky-blue 
cloak hanging behind the door. The furniture was reduced to the 
strict minimum of six horsehair chairs and a sofa, considerably 
indented in the middle, notwithstanding its uninviting texture. 

The centre table was spread for supper with a coarse, but 
spotless cloth. The knives were horn-handled; two covered 
tankards, filled with a foaming and generous measure of beer, 
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were flanked by a yard of bread. Hans, girded with a white 
apron, was in the act of placing symmetrically behind these a 
soup-tureen which gave forth an appetizing odour of cabbage and 
good broth. 

“ You must be starving,” said Neuberg; and, indeed, with that 
unknown savour in his nostrils, the Duke found that hunger was 
what ailed him most for the moment. ‘Your bedroom is next 
door, and Hans has already unpacked for you. Once more, 
Rochester, welcome. I shall be glad to feel myself your host for 
as long as you will call yourself my guest.” 

The officer, as he spoke, made a little bow. He did the honours 
of his bare house with as courteous a grace as if it had been a 
palace. 

A few minutes later the two sat opposite to each other, each 
bending over a thick soup-plate, and nothing was heard but the 
play of spoons and a gentle liquid gurgle. 

The Duke, left-handed for the nonce, could not wield his 
instrument with the facility of his entertainer. Neither was he 
sufficiently imbued with the customs of the country to tuck his 
napkin under his chin with the same heart-whole determination 
to remove all external anxiety from the mind. But he echoed 
Neuberg’s sigh of satisfaction when the last spoonful had been 
disposed of. 

“Ah!” said the officer, who took a lengthy pull at the tankard, 
and wiped his lips with further gusto, “if only Spencer were here 
now, what a jolly party we should be! I half thought he would 
have come to see me to-night; I left a message for him as I rode 
by. Here, Hans, cut up that sausage for my lord Duke.” 

The Duke’s tongue was as eager to taste the unaccustomed 
flavours as his boyish fancy was to discover the unaccustomed 
scenes. The very oddness of them added to their charm. To 
drink the amber beer out of lidded tankards was in itself an 
experience delightful after the ponderous course of vintages he 
had been systematically put through under the Smiley guardian- 
ship. 

After supper the guest was installed in the hollow of the arm- 
chair sofa, declining to smoke himself, but watching with amuse- 
ment the selection, the filling with Canaster (out of a green 
majolica cabbage—ominous form!), and the careful lighting of an 
immense meerschaum pipe. 

Very soon his host became enveloped in a pungent cloud, which, 
if hardly fragrant to the Duke’s delicate nostrils, was yet grateful 
to his feelings as part of the new atmosphere. 

Neuberg, now seated cross-legged on one of tho narrow chairs, 
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now pacing the room with clicking spurs, hands behind his back, 
entered upon a most conversational mood. 

“When I have had my smoke,” said he, “I shall take you to 
Spencer, to get those bandages of yours set right for the night.” 

“Does your friend practise medicine here ? » asked the Duke. 

“He practises,” said Neubkerg, witha shrug, “as much as he 
ever practised. You must know, Rochester, that a regular 
physician, looking at tongues and feeling pulses for a fee, he never 
was. Fancy Spencer running for the fine lady’s morning megrim, 
or for the councillor’s evening indigestion—ha! ha! Preposterous! 
He will be bound to nothing but his own mood. If you think 
that he would accept as much as house-room in the palace, you 
are mistaken. But the King professes to like originality, and it 
is his fad just now to try and collect about him intellectual 
people. The King,” pursued the officer reflectively, and his 
alert blue eyes clouded with thought—“the King seems at a 
white-heat of enthusiasm for his adviser—long may it last! for 
while it lasts it must do good. We shall have to introduce you 
to him to-morrow. I think you will like His Majesty. By the 
way, not a word about the duel, mind you! ‘True, we bad it over 
the border, but His Majesty has a score of edicts about private 
duelling, and juries of honour, and Marshals’ courts, and it will 
not do to flaunt it about that I, his own Equerry, drew my sword 
without his special sanction. It is one of his little foibles to like 
to have a finger in most people’s pies—and when Kings have 
foibles, you know, they had best be humoured. He will know all 
about it, of course, and so will everybody else here, but we shall 
keep up a polite fiction, if you please, that you have had a tumble 
from your horse, Mr. Postilion.” 

Rochester assented briefly. There fella pause, while his hesi 
scraped the ashes out of his pipe and polished the bowl on his 
sleeve. Then Rochester broke the silence with a question : 

“ How comes it,” he asked, “ that you, an Austrian, are in this 
alien service ?” 

Neuberg shrugged his shoulders. 

“Oh, we are ‘nothing, i in this country, if not on the Imperial 
model,” he made answer. “I was in the Life Guards at Vienna, 
a body which His Majesty, on his accession visit, had specially 
admired, and——” he smiled suddenly. “In short,” he rattled 
on, “the King here wanted someone to command his Trabans 
with suitable dash and gallantry, and I was the man, you see. On 
his side, His Imperial Majesty, wishing to be pleasant, was willing 
to have me seconded. I accepted the post. Eva had an engage- 


ment in Milan; I did not care so much to stop in Vienna; and, 
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of course, I never rested till I got Spencer here too. And there 
you have the story.” 

After another pause, he went on: 

“Then, you see, nothing could keep poor Eva. As soon as her 
engagement was terminated at La Scala, she managed to secure 
another almost immediately here—much to my regret.” 

“Why,” cried Rochester—“ why should you regret it?” 

“Eh?” rejoined Neuberg ; and then laughed and echoed, “ Why 
indeed? Well, what say you to a little walk as far as our 
philosopher’s lair before we think of sleep ?” 

The two young men crossed the empty square, skirted the 
railings of what, as the officer informed his companion, was the 
Palace courtyard, passed sentries who saluted the Guardsman 
with alacrity, a ceremony which tickled the Duke with a feeling 
of importance; he glanced up at the vast building across the 
paved court of honour, and thought it looked cold and forbidding 
enough. They turned down a side-street which ran the length of 
the Palace gardens, and then seemed to enter suddenly upon the 
older part of the town, which was likewise the poorer. 

The foot-pavement wavered and fell away beneath their feet, 
and the gutters ran each side with villainous smell. The houses 
stooped forward across the narrow way, almost touching at the 
eaves, and granting but a ribbon of starlit sky to the upturned 
gaze. They looked through open wooden shutters into poor little 
shops, where unnaturally ugly women seemed to perform dreadful 
rites with unknown mediums and to carry on trade in gruesome 
articles of food by the light of dim tallow candles. 

“‘ Heavens!” said the Duke, “‘ what a filthy neighbourhood your 
friend seems to have chosen!” And he felt his English stomach 
rebel. 

“Oh,” said Neuberg serenely, “it is all right when once you are 
through. I have taken the short cut, and it is but a little way.” 

As he spoke, a cold fresh wind began to blow against their faces, 
bearing upon its wings the vague savour of timber and tar. 
Rochester saw at the end of the narrow aNey along which, with 
his handkerchief to his nostrils, he was disgustedly picking his 
way, the glimmer of dancing water in tle starlight. The dim 
distance was broken by a group of slender, slowly swaying masts. 
The night’s stillness was now emphasized by the creak of spar and 
cordage and the dull lapping of a ceaseless flow. Involuntarily 
he hastened his pace to leave the sordid atmosphere behind him, 
and involuntarily also, he halted, as they emerged on to a little 
quay, to enjoy the sense of space and let the clean air play about him. 

A row of ancient burgher-houses stood well back from the 
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street, behind scattered trees of great size; their gabled outlines 
were jagged against the sky. Upon the other bank, as far as one 
could see under the mysterious star-shimmer, the open country 
seemed to spread. 

“See,” said Neuberg. (Rochester looked, and saw a steady 
light shining, very high up, out of the black, silent house-front, 
some fifty yards away.) Neuberg went on musingly: “See, there 
sits Spencer, burning his nightly oil. 


“* How far that little candle throws her beams! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world,’ 


as he would say. He is fond of quoting your wonderful Shakes- 

peare, ‘who can,’ says he, ‘ convince where logic fails, and expound 
where definition falters.’ Yes, there is his little lamp, bless him! 
It is not, as you see, a fashionable spot, and our richer burghers 
have long left the houses their grandsires built to artists and the 
river folk. But Spencer has chosen his two rooms among a 
thousand. He has his working-room there, where you see the 
light athwart the jutting balcony, upon the west, and his bed- 
room upon the east, both as high up as may be, so that no glory 
of sunrise or sunset be lost to him. These great daily events of 
the world’s life, of which, he says, we take so little heed, are his 
most harmonious incentive to thought. And then there is the 
tide of the river to watch, ‘image of life, always flowing onwards, 
always coloured by its surroundings, always the same, for all it 
seems to change.’ And then, being human, and full of the milk 
of human kindness—see, I can quote your Shakespeare, too—it 
pleases him in the midst of his solitude to hear the hum of 
cheerful labour beneath him. This is the corn-wharf, you know,” 
added Neuberg, “and it is thé workers alone, Spencer says, that 
save the race from decay.” 

The Duke stood listening in the darkness, with the stream 
running its unknown musical course behind him, his eyes drawn 
to that watching light that seemed to beckon him into the dark, 
silent house. He was as one groping his way into a new land, 
where as yet there was no light, and where the people seemed 
mysteriously different from any he had ever known in his own 
walks of life. Even Neuberg, that gay, careless soldier, with 
whom he had thought to stand at least on equal footing, appeared 
now to tread upon unknown territory. 

“Come,” said the officer at last, “let us goin and hear what 
new thought our friend is revolving under that lamp.” 

And the Duke followed, feeling singularly excited, diffident and 
eager. 
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XV. 


“Habe nun, ach! Philosophie, 
Juristerey und Medizin .. . 
Dnrchaus studirt, mit heissem Bemiih’n. 
* * ~ * 


Grau, theurer Freund, ist alle Theorie, 
Und griin des Lebens gold’ner Baum.”—Govethe. 


Neusene dived into one of his pockets, and produced an immense 
key, which he successfully introduced into the lock and turned 
with a scrunch. They entered and stood within a dim hall, lit by 
the veriest flicker of a lamp suspended from a squat, round pillar. 
It flung swift fantastic shades, and leapt and fell and leapt again, 
revealing bare winding stone stairs, wrought iron railings crossed 
in design, and three great doors barred and padlocked. 

The air was heavy with a warm and not unpleasant smell; it 
seemed thick with impalpable atoms. A dusty bloom lay wherever 
there was space to lie. 

While Rochester lingered to look around, his companion pushed 
on with the indifference of familiarity. 

“Once, no doubt,” said he, waving the key, as his foot boldly 
attacked the first step, “ yonder rooms held jovial enough company, 
and master-burghers feasted and drank their wine in one whilst 
their wives and daughters span and embroidered in others. Now 
they are filled from floor to ceiling with sacks of golden grain and 
snowy flour, among which the rats hold revel—by night, for by 
day this isa busy scene. Keep close to me, Rochester; there is 
no light upon these two landings. Hold! I shall strike a match. 
We must not expose that arm of yours to risk. These rooms, you 
see, are offices.” 

He raised his light as he spoke, and Rochester caught a glimpso 
of more padlocked doors, framed in quaint carvings of Cupids, 
wreaths and cornucopie. Following Neuberg’s tiny ray, he 
reached and crossed the black spaces of the second landing, and 
mounted in the wake of the gaily-flying steps to the third. 

“Now we see Spencer’s beacon,” said the officer. And he 
extinguished his evil-smelling little sulphur torch. 

Rochester breathed hard as he halted. A twin lamp to the one 
downstairs hung on the wall. A visiting-card:was nailed to the 
first door. ‘#Mlichacl Arthur Spencer’ was engraved on it in 
Gothic letters. 

More he had not time to observe, for Neuberg stamped his 
clinking heels together, as if in signal, and stood, his ear bent, 
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listening, smiling joyously on Rochester the while. There was 
a second’s pause; then the door opened, and a man came 
forth. 

“ Welcome!” cried a genial voice in English; and two hands 
were outstretched and clasped in return. 

“T have brought the friend,” said Neuberg, “him whom I 
wrote to you about, you know—the youth I damaged a little 
and whom you have now got to set right.” 

“ Ah, [know ”—with an undercurrent of good-natured laughter. 
“Come in, both of you; you are very welcome.” 

The speaker nodded kindly at Rochester. At the same moment 
this latter found himself taken by the left hand and led into the 
room, where, rather bewildered, he took the chair indicated, and 
sat looking at his host, all other feelings for the moment lost 
in curiosity and surprise. A thousand fancy portraits had he 
drawn of this countryman of his, but not one of them had 
approached the reality. 

This was a man whose stature did not at first sight seem above 
the middle height, nor whose frame create any impression of 
unusual breadth, yet one beside whom the stalwart Neuberg 
himself seemed almost insignificant—a man cast in a generous 
mould, but so harmoniously proportioned that neither height 
nor breadth obtruded upon notice. Perhaps it might have been 
the spiritual strength of the countenance which overpowered tho 
mere physical impression. 

For it was a noble head, set nobly; with a cloud of dark hair 
receding already from the dome of a forehead broad and high; 
with large, reposeful, clean-carved features. The mouth under 
the dark moustache was as sensitive as a woman’s, and the 
eyes 

Mr. Spencer had been exchanging a few words apart with 
Neuberg, but now he looked suddenly, with a kind of grave 
searching, at his visitor. 

Rochester had never fallen under the gaze of such eyes before. 
Mild, beautiful brown eyes they were, shadowy and deep with 
thought; they seemed to read into his very soul and rob his 
will of the power of resistance; he felt as if all his personality 
lay bare before them, and felt, too, what a poor, everyday 
personality it was. The sensation was so painful and so un- 
usual that the young man grew white; but presently the other 
smiled. 


“Come, my boy,” said he gaily, “and let us see this dreadful 
wound.” 


Instantly the Duke’s suspended energies ran free and warm 
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once more; it was as if he had been tested and accepted. And 
he rejoiced, completely forgetting that he was a person of rank 
and importance, and entitled to be addressed otherwise than with 
this condescending familiarity. 

“ Thank you, sir,” he said, in a voice that was well-nigh humble. 
And Neuberg, who had anxiously watched to see what impression 
the new friend would create on the old one, breathed a sigh of 
relief, and came forward to assist the patient. 

Dr. Theophilus Lehmann’s fingers had been dexterous enough 
in their manipulation, but this new physician held the arm and 
raised the bandage with a touch inconceivably light where it 
acted, inconceivably soothing where it rested. The brown eyes, 
grown keen, were bent for a second on the wound exposed. 

“T never,” said he then, “saw a neater cut, or one more deftly 
sealed.” Then he bade the boy play with his fingers on the 
table, and looked up at Neuberg. 

“But had your blade gone but the tenth part of an inch 
higher,” he added, “ your friend would never have used that hand 
again.” 

“Oh, Lord!” said Neuberg, to whom a sword-cut (and he had 
experienced some himself), if it did not kill, had always seemed 
such a simple affair. 

“ Never look so concerned,” said Spencer; “for if we had to 
trouble about the might-have-been in life, man’s responsibilities 
would indeed assume terrible proportions. Wait a moment till 
I get some bandages from the cupboard.” 

With his arm extended in the place cleared for it amid the 
litter of paper and books upon the table, Rochester, freed from 
the compelling presence of his host, was able to devote some 
attention to his room. 

It was as bare as Neuberg’s own quarters of all luxury of 
furniture, but walled with books that were heaped along rough 
shelves without any attention to symmetry or even order. Bare 
were the boards to the feet, uncurtained the windows, now black 
against the night. In a corner was a high desk at which to 
work standing; manuscripts lay upon it, and a great worm- 
eaten book. On all sides, pinned to the wainscot like so many 
butterflies, were little scraps of paper scrawled with notes. 
Nevertheless, in acute contrast with this ascetic plainness, several 
pictures of heterogeneous character but of unmistakable merit 
hung on the walls. A seascape of Backhuysen’s, an old en- 
graving of the vision of St. Helena, a curious water-colour of 
birds wildly driven before a storm, a Romney-like portrait of a 
beautiful woman. On the oilskin-covered table, among the 
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shabby books and loose sheets, stood a bronze inkstand of ex- 
quisite workmanship, fit for a king’s escritoire, and beside it a 
seal wrought in gold and ivory that a queen might find pleasure 
in handling. 

More perplexed than ever by his observations, the Duke now 
turned to scrutinise once more his new acquaintance as the 
latter re-entered the room. The same anomaly seemed to exist 
in his appearance as in his surroundings. He wore a loose 
cashmere dressing-gown; his shirt, of finest and whitest linen, 
hung carelessly open at the neck with frayed collar-ends and 
loosely-knotted tie. The wide trousers were gathered round 
the waist with a sash of black silk; but that they had been cut 
by a master of his art they still testified at every fold. The feet, 
arched and slender, moved in faded crimson babouches. 

Rochester wondered, felt disposed to criticise, came again 
under the magnetic glance, and again succumbed to the power 
of the charm. 

“T will put no dressing upon a wound that is doing its own 
work so well,” said Spencer, beginning his task, and delicately 
winding the strip of linen round the arm. “ There is, I always 
hold, far too much interference with the vis medicatriz natur# 
in our systems. In a week, my dear fellow, I will remove these 
stitchings, which, I may tell you,’ he added, laughing, “will be 
by far the most unpleasant episode of your honourable trans- 
action.” 

“Oh,” said Neuberg, “he is not to be pitied, I assure you. 
You should have seen how Eva comforted him.” 

“Eva?” cried his friend, his face lighting. “By the way, 
she sent me a line to-night, asking me to go round to her. But 
it was impossible, for the same reason that I could not go to 
you—and that I will tell you by-and-by, for it is not a story 
one can lightly introduce. There, young duellist, I have done.” 
He rolled down Rochester’s sleeve, and replaced the arm in its 
sling with his velvet touch. “ Well,” he remarked, “now that 
you have had your wild-beast fling at each other, each thirsting 
to destroy a life that a little further acquaintance has shown 
capable of adding a value to your own, confess that you are 
ashamed of yourselves ! ” 

“Quite wrong, Michael,” responded Neuberg, with a transient 
show of pique; “I never in any way thirsted for the life of my 
friend there. On the contrary, it was because of the sympathy 
he inspired me with, and my admiration for his gallant demeanour 
that I offered him the chance of a decorous encounter, as the 
only possible reparation for a slight bestowed upon him in 
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ignorance of his quality. There was nothing of the wild beast 
about the matter.” 

“Honourable encounter! Reparation!” repeated Spencer, 
with much scorn. 

Meanwhile the Duke, who could not yet bear any allusion, 
however delicately veiled, to the primary cause of the meeting, 
and who, on the other hand, felt conscious that he at least had 
indeed thirsted for Neuberg’s life, and that there had undoubtedly 
been a good deal of the wild beast about him, sat and listened 
in great discomfiture. 

“Reparation! Well, I hope that half a yard of steel edge in 
his arm, and a fortnight’s inconvenience, will have quite com- 
pensated the Duke of Rochester for any injury he may have 
suffered at your hands. And if that blade of yours had alighted 
on his neck, or his flank, or in almost any other direction, your 
reparation might have gone the length of sending him at once 
to the next world. No, no, Gustaf; fighting prompted only by 
the brute instinct of destruction is deplorable enough; the duel, 
but for the satisfaction of that nebulous entity the “ point of 
honour,” is a monstrous absurdity. What, sir,” the Philosopher 
went on, with increased emphasis as he warmed to his thesis— 
“what? I am grievously injured by a man, and, to please my 
nice sense of honour, I am to find satisfaction in giving him who 
has done me that very injury the opportunity of further robbing 
me of life, or at least of maiming me, and of generally asserting 
the superiority of his position! Don’t give me as an argument 
that I have the same opportunity. What sense of reparation 
for injured honour can you find in the chance, the luck, the 
alea jacta, of sword-stroke or hair-trigger? Your honourable 
duels, my friends, are mereiy a travesty of the medieval supersti- 
tion concerning trial by combat under the judgment of God.” 
He paused, and looked triumphant defiance at the two young 
men. Rochester smiled faintly. As for Neuberg, he was now 
contemplating the Philosopher with friendly eyes and laughing 
gently to himself. 

“What is the use of your going on in that way?” said the 
officer. ‘Fighting monstrous! Pooh! you know as well as all 
good men do that fighting is as primary a law as loving. Come, 
now, what about those American experiences of yours, for 
instance ? ” 

Spencer, who had opened his mouth to let forth a fresh 
avalanche of theory, paused as if he felt himself taken in 
flank. 

“We are talking atout set duels,” he said at last. 
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“Well,” said Neuberg gravely, “things being as they are, I 
should much like to know what your philosophy would propose 
instead. Now, would that gallant youth over there, and I here, 
be the excellent good friends we are if we had not had our mis- 
understanding wiped off by a little personal trial of luck—short 
and sweet, as you are fond of saying? Luck, chance, alea jacta ? 
Is not the whole of life, is not love and glory and happiness and 
all, ruled in this world ‘by cast of die? You yourself said it 
only the other day. Vogue la galevre! What say you, Rochester ? 
I might have had my head cloven, had it not been for the lucky 
panelling behind it, but I have the pleasure of your company 
instead—good luck,! You will have your stitches removed by a 
philosopher ; you have had Lva’s nursing—a good throw of dice, 
admit!” 

Spencer could not help smiling before this all-human, all-young 
argument. He shook his finger in mock despair at Neuberg, and 
then changed the subject. 

“Ah,” said he, “Eva! And how is that pretty child? and 
how stand your hopes and fears in that quarter to-day?” 

The officer had risen, and was pacing the room. 

“Poor Beau-Sourire ” he began; but suddenly Spencer 
got up also, and raised his hand. 

“ Hush!” he said, with an anxious look, and put his finger to 
his lips. At the same instant there came from the inner room 
a drowsy little wail, plaintive and pitiable to hear. 

“There!” he went on reproachfully, putting down his pipe 
and hurrying to his bedroom. With the opening door the cries 
broke clear upon their hearing. 

“A cat—a puppy!” cried Neuberg, dashing after him. Then, 
with a yell: “Lord in heaven, an infant!” 

“There, there,” said the Philosopher in cooing tones; “ bring 
me the lamp, Gustaf. See, poor little one, it has not even a shirt 
to its back! Do you mind not smoking for a while? I shall have 
to walk it to sleep. ‘This blanket is harsh to the tender skin; we 
will provide better to-morrow.” 

Dexterously dandling a shapeless bundle, the tall figure 
marched once more into Rochester’s line of vision. Neuberg 
followed, bearing the lamp, which showed his countenance dis- 
torted by staring amazement. 

Spencer’s face, on the other hand, as he bent over his charge, 
betrayed nothing but infinite pity and benevolence. 

“See,” said he, and shifted the fold of the blanket to expose a 
wizened, crumpled, pink face, no larger than a boy’s fist—‘ see 
the mystery of life, not three hours old, yet craving and striving 
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already! This night,” he added, “I have seen death and 
birth.” 

The infant wailed again, opening a cavernous mouth, at which 
Rochester, who had approached to gaze with Neuberg, drew back 
disgusted. 

“Lord,” said he, “how ugly the thing is!” 

“Tt is an unusually fine child,” said Spencer rebukingly, while 
he hushed and soothed the small piece of mortality with an expert, 
tender hand. “By the time that lusty youth will be a thing of 
the past for us all, this wailing babe may be as fair a woman as 
the Eva about whom you wise young men fought. This small 
citizen of the world comes into it with as many rights as you have, 
and just now it demands to be fed. Gustaf, look here, watch 
those sucking lips; that is Instinct—instinct:is all the human 
animal need display at first. To think that a soul should lie in 
this envelope! to think that men, to whom God has given such 
an awful power, should so misuse it, should dare create new 
lives—give birth and pass their way, and never look back—cast 
their flesh and blood upon the world, heedless whether it be only 
to draw one breath and die, or to live on to suffer, and curse the 
unknown progenitor!” 

“But, madman,” cried Neuberg, at last bursting into speech, 
“how come you . .. with a child? Was there no woman to 
whom you could have given it? Spencer! Spencer! even the 
wisest may have fallen into folly some time, but is it not likely 
that you have been imposed upon ?” 

Spencer raised his face to look in his turn with great surprise at 
his friend. Then, at sight of the desperate doubt heralded in his 
whole appearance, in his starting eyes and bristling hair: 

“Mercy!” cried he, in the tone of a man who in very testiness 
makes a wilfully absurd accusation; “the fellow thinks it is 
mine !” 

Instantly Neuberg’s brow cleared as if by magic. Throwing 
himself back into his chair, he fell to laughing to himself—at first 
gently, then aloud and boisterously. 

Spencer held him for a second or two under a severe eye, with 
no other effect than to increase the merriment. Presently he 
himself gave way to the infection, and laughed a little, but 
grudgingly. 

The Duke sat and stared at them both, and thought they bad 
taken leave of their senses; he rubbed his eyes and wondered if he 
were not in a fantastic dream, His host’s attention, however, was 
goon restored perforce to the infant. He began to collect sundry 
little household utensils, measured hot water from the singing 
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kettle into a china cup; then milk from the jug, and sugar; and 
tasted, and added again. 

Meanwhile Neuberg, with spurred feet extended straight before 
him, with legs like an open compass, lay back, his head against 
the rim of his chair, and laughed till the room shook. 

“Oh, Spencer,” cried he, with the tears running down his 
cheeks, “ you will be the death of me!” 

“T will tell you one thing,” said Mr. Spencer, placing a spoon 
in the cup and carrying it over to the table: “a man who would 
thus cast a life into the world, in what you would call a moment 
of folly, Master Gustaf, and what I call crime, would be the last 
to do what Iam doing now. I have seen to-night, as I said,” he 
went on, with a yet graver note, “ Death as well as Birth—double 
mystery. This poor waif is the pivot of the adventure that 
kept me from going to you. But stay; until this delicate opera- 
tion is finished you will have to wait. Where Nature fails,” 
added Michael Spencer, deftly tucking his handkerchief under 
the little chin, and then tilting the infant to a convenient angle, 
while he proceeded to insert the half-filled spoon into the wailing 
mouth—* where Nature fails, we must needs then have recourse 
to Art. Ah, the poor innocent; it knows no better, and there- 
fore accepts what it gets! There the philosophy of life begins.” 

The three heads bent eagerly over the unconscious infant 
philosopher. There was a moment’s breathless suspense, pre- 
sently broken by a gentle smacking sound. The three men 
looked at each other, much relieved, and smiled. 

* * * ” * 

There came along the quiet quay below a noise of hurrying 
hoofs and wheels, which grew louder, and presently stopped 
beneath their very windows. The next instant a shrill bell 
pealed through the empty house. 

“My God!” cried Neuberg, with all the lover’s prescience, 
and smote his forehead ; “ here comes Eva, I'll be bound!” 


XVI. 


“T have a speech of fire, that fain would blaze! 
* * nn ~ 


* * 
One that was a woman, sir; but, rest her soul, she’s dead.” 
—Shakespeare. 


“Eva, probably,” said the Philosopher, without raising his 
head. “Isent Mark to explain why I could not come. Heaven 
knows,” added he, chuckling to himself, “what the fellow may 
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have told her, for I had little thought to spare for explanations 
just then.” 

Spencer chuckled again, but Neuberg had grown pretzrnaturally 
dark. 

“T will send her away,” he said. “There goes the bell again; 
it is Eva. Eva does not like waiting.” 

“Send her away?” said Spencer. “Aye, by all means, if you 
ean. But if she insists upon coming in, tell her that I shall be 
delighted to see her.” 

“Spencer!” said Neuberg, and stamped his foot, “do you know 
how late it is? She is alone in this town; it is the very first 
night of her arrival. Isit not hard enough for a woman in her 
position to avoid scandal ?” 

“My friend,” said Spencer, with the same immovable placidity, 
“T quite agree with you; nevertheless, if I know Eva, she is not 
the person to be kept out where she wishes to come in. There! 
pray go down, like a good fellow; she will break my bell.” 

Neuberg bolted out of the room, and was heard clattering down 
the stone stairs. 

“He is perfectly right,” said Spencer then, turning to the 
bewildered Duke with a sweet smile. “ This is a world of make- 
shifts, and, however absurd its trammels may be to us individu- 
ally, it is each man’s duty to respect the conventions of society. 
Yes, one must respect the conventions,” pursued the Philosopher 
cheerfully, dandling his foundling as he spoke; “but as Eva is 
not likely to do so to-night, or ever, would you, like a good 
fellow, put another log or two on the stove and just push that 
armchair near to it? We must get this fair lady a cup of tea.” 

Ascending steps were now audible without, the rustle of a silk 
gown and the click of spurs; and Eva’s voice, raised and plain- 
tive, echoed hollowly up to them. Neuberg seemed to speak 
soothingly, but with little effect. 

“Tell me nothing,” she was heard crying as she reached the 
landing ; “ you men are all alike. (Is this the way? Oh, I see, I 
see!) What are we poor women todo? We set a man upona 
pedestal and think ourselves not worthy to kiss his feet, and one 
fine day, behold! the god is but common clay after all!” 

The door swung back and Eva stood before them, flushed, tears 
brimming in her eyes, her lip trembling. 

“ Ah, Spencer,” said she, “ what a meeting!” 

Spencer turned to her, shifted his bundle over his shoulder in 
the knowing way that nurses practise, and, coming forward, 
bowed with a courtly grace and raised the singer’s inert hand to 
his lips. 
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“Come, come,” said he, “ what is the matter with you? ‘This 
is an excellent meeting of four good friends. Shall this poor 
innocent spoil it?” 

Eva impatiently dashed the tears from her eyes, and gave a 
long earnest look at the speaker. He bore it unmoved, smiling 
back at her and still dandling the blanket with a sublime uncon- 
sciousness of absurdity. 

“ Here,” said she suddenly, “ give me that child! Your ser- 
vant is a fool, Spencer, and I’m a fool too.” 

“ Aye,” said Spencer, “ take it, take it! I love to see a woman 
hold a child.” 

She gathered the bundle to her arms with the inimitable 
mother-gesture, and pressed it to her virgin bosom, which still 
heaved like the sea-waves over which the storm has passed. 

“Poor little fright!” she said, and looked down at it. She 
caught from under her long lashes the tender admiration of 
Spencer’s gaze, and, half with the actress’s, half the woman’s 
instinct, held it and hushed it, and fell to pacing the floor, 
singing below her breath an old plaintive lullaby, and smiling at 
Spencer over her shoulder as she passed. 

The three men watched her, each affected in his own manner 
and degree by the charm of that most exquisite picture, as old as 
love in the world and as eternally new to every man’s heart—the 
woman and the child. 

Neuberg’s eye was furtive and dark with conflicting passions ; 
Rochester’s wistful as that of one who dimly perceives some 
elusive vision of beauty. But Spencer’s full glance was bright 
with ample understanding, complete satisfaction. 

“Tt sleeps already,” said Eva. “Fie! the poor ugly little 
worm! Where did you pick that up, Spencer? And, amongst 
your eccentricities, do you propose to start an orphan asylum ? 
If so, you may engage me as a matron,” she added as an after- 
thought. 

She took her seat in the leather armchair and let the sleeping 
infant lie upon her knee. 

“Alas!” said Spencer, “it is a very common story, and a 
shame to humanity that it should be so common! As I was 
strolling by the river-side this evening, watching my sunset fade, 
and thinking to myself what a beautiful world this was, all said 
and done, I heard a moaning near me. It came from a shed, 
deserted at night, where the bargemen keep their sacks. I went 
in, groping, thinking to find some hurt dog, but found—a buman 
being. ‘Oh, the cry did knock against my very heart!’ I laid 
my hand on rough long hair, and knew it was a woman. She 
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was past all speech. I felt, though I could not see, that she was 
in extremity. Iran out, cursing the darkness which might cost 
a human life, spied a lantern at the landing-port, tore it down— 
illegal act for which I shall no doubt be fined to-morrow—and 
flew back to my shed. There I saw that there was not only one 
life at stake, but two ; and it needed not my doctor’s experience 
to make me aware that, though I might save the one, the other 
was beyond human aid. The poor creature, a young thing, too 
young for maternity at all—much less for such maternity as this, 
which drove; her like an animal into the first deserted hole to 
battle through her agony alone—it was best for her! She seemed 
of the better class, poor wench! and had fought her battle against 
shame with’a pluck that cost her her life, whilst he—the man— 
some gallant young buck, no doubt Well, I saved the child, 
at least. When she—the mother—heard it cry, she just found 
strength to turn her languid head. You have seen, all of you, 
how the dumb mother, cat or dog, looks when you take up her 
little one.: Such a look had she, and yet a different one; for the 
whole human soul spoke in that poor eye. I took her hand in 
mine; it was Death’s already. ‘ Whoever you are,’ said I, ‘ your 
child shall be kindly cared for.’ She stared at me for a few 
seconds. Her hand closed on mine slowly, and then I said again: 
‘Rest, poor child; your God will surely be less hard on you than 
man has been.’ I think she died then, but I knelt beside her 
and held her hand some time longer, that, as far as possible, she 
might feel some human fellowship upon the awful loneliness of 
her passage.” 

«The Philosopher, his face kindled to leonine anger, fell to 
pacing the room. 

Eva turned her head away, that her tears might not fall upon 
the cheek of the child. 

“Was there ever such a man?” said Neuberg, beaming 
round upon his friend. “And he goes and brings that babe 
here to his rooms, as if it were the most natural thing in the 
world.” 

“ But, come,” said the Philosopher, “ what else could be done ? 
I do not know anyone yet to whom I could entrust it. I shall 
look for an honest mother to-morrow who will allow the waif to 
share fora while the kingdom of some lawful young prince. Mean- 
while the creature wants but little.” 

“ And is the poor young mother lying dead out in the cold near 
the river?” asked Eva, with a shudder; and, as she spoke, she 
caught the warm living thing to her, lifted the little curling 
hand to her lips and kissed it. “Poor thing! poor thing!” 
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she said, “and did I say it was an ugly little worm? Heaven 
forgive me!” 

“Yes,” said the Philosopher, resuming his tramp and his 
gravity, after a moment’s smiling contemplation— “yes, the 
dead clay lies out there. But what of that? Would it lie 
softer under a Queen’s catafalque? Poor daughter of Eve,” he 
said; “she paid dearly for the brief pleasure of plucking her 
apple! Yes, she lies there, unless they have removed her. I 
ordered that clown of mine to give information to the authorities 
that be. I have heard,” he went on, after a musing pause, 
“young men boast of such ‘conquests.’ I have also seen an 
Indian brave with the bloody scalps of a woman’s long fair hair 
and a child’s curls hanging from his belt. Him, at least, I could 
shoot down, and did!” His eyes fell upon the Duke’s awestruck 
countenance as he spoke, and, with a sudden change of tone, 
“That boy looks tired, Neuberg,” he said; “take him home, and 
let him sleep.” 

Eva rose. 

“T must go, too,” she said; “but, by your leave, I will take 
this thing home with me. It comes, at least, more natural to a 
woman to have the care of such little plagues.” 

But here Neuberg bounded forward with uplifted forbidding 
hand. 

“ Ah, no, this at least passes all bounds! Eva, have you finally 
taken leave of your senses ? ” 

Spencer slightly bent towards her, gathered the child back to 
his arms, and, with a smile and a nod, disappeared with it into the 
next room. It was like a prince dismissing his circle. He came 
back in a moment and assisted Eva with her furs. 

“ You had not even a cup of tea,” he said; “I fear I am buta 
churlish host.” 

“You gave me better,” she replied, her dove eyes very sweet 
and her voice thrilling with a deep chord. 

“ As for you,” continued Spencer, laying his hand for a moment 
on the Duke’s pulse—* you will be feverish to-night. Give him 
hot lemonade, Gustaf. If lemons cost but a guinea apiece, how 
men would value them! Good-night to you all.” 

* * 


* * * 


Neuberg folded Eva into her carriage with a sort of tender 
disapproval. Her last look was for the Duke’s young face, pale 
in the light of the coach-lamps. 

“Tf you let him get fever, Neuberg,” she said, “I will come and 
nurse him again; so now you are warned!” 

“It is no use,” said the Guardsman, when the wheezing 
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hackney-coach had borne her away into the darkness—“ it is no 
use ; it will never be anything better than friendship, and friend- 
ship between man and woman is a damned and hollow mockery.” 

He took his companion by the elbow, and moved forward with 
him. Rochester halted a moment before turning from the quay 
and looked back at the lighted window in the gable. 

“What do you say ?” asked Neuberg. 

“Qh,” said the young Englishman, rousing himself from an 
abstraction, “I did but repeat a line of yours which hangs in my 
memory : 


“*So shines a good deed in a naughty world.’ ” 








